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Here’s how you can play a major part 


d ems quick, logical way is to 
offer car Dealers the American 


Bank Credit Plan. 
Under this Plan, Member Banks 


in definite sales areas can offer 
Dealers an outstanding, fully co- 
ordinated Bank-Dealer Plan which 
provides attractive low-cost service 
for the time buyers of automobiles. 
This is the most satisfactory Plan 
for Banks and Dealers yet devel- 
oped. 

The Plan is sound, efficient and 
complete. It recognizes the Dealer 
who creates the “paper” as the key 
man of the whole transaction .. . 
supports him 100% as the strong- 
est link in the whole chain of car 
distribution. 


Car Dealers will increase the busi- 
ness of your bank if you're able to 
offer them the salable plans and 


vital services of the American Bank 
Credit Plan, the-Plan that protects 
the Dealer in his accustomed rights 
and reserve participation. 

It also gives the bank an ideal 
opportunity to extend many other 
bank services to Dealers and car 
buyers, because good friends mean 
good business. 

The American Bank Credit Plan 
enables its Member Banks to pro- 





in this vast auto business! 





vide country-wide service and full 
continuous insurance protection to 
Dealers and their customers. No 
wonder this Plan has been en- 
dorsed everywhere as “the most 
comprehensive and practical time- 
purchase Plan ever developed.” 


On your request we will be very 
glad to send you the story of this 
attractive American Bank Credit 


Plan. 


Sponsored by: 


American Installment Credit Corporation 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


The foremost Bank-Dealer Plan in the automotive field 


offered exclusively through Dealers 








WHEREVER You co- esbeseebsetarteere 
YOU SEE 
BURROUGHS MACHINES 


One reason why you see Burroughs machines wherever 
you go is that Burroughs has always had a reputation 
for precision-built machines unequaled in the industry. 
Today, the most modern scientific equipment is in use 
in the Burroughs chemical, physical and electronic 
laboratories; the skill, experience and much of the 
fine precision manufacturing machinery so effectively 
employed by Burroughs in producing the famous 
Norden bombsight are being utilized to keep faith 
with satisfied customers throughout the world who 
look to Burroughs for the best in business machines. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY « DETROIT 32 
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Burroughs 


£7 ww macuines 


(7 IN COUNSEL 
5 IN SERVICE 
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FIGURING, ACCOUNTING, STATISTICAL AND CASH REGISTERING MACHINES ° NATIONWIDE MAINTENANCE SERVICE ° 
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No. 4 in a Series of Farm Community Builder Stories 


J.C. CURRY CO. 


Fills the Farmers’ Needs 


Home of the Curry Co. 





... fo become a 


MILLION DOLLAR PURINA DEALER 


These aggressive merchandisers make the claim... “We 
have more of the farmers’ needs than anyone else in town,” 
and they back it up with a complete line of Purina Chows 
and Sanitation Products... poultry equipment... coal... 
overalls... seed... fertilizer... paint... farm supplies — 
just about everything a farmer could possibly need. 

Since 1909, the J. C. Curry Company have been dis- 
tributing Purina Chows to their customers in the Besse- 
mer-Birmingham, Alabama, area... mostly steel company 
stores and small feeders. In this time they have sold well 
over a million dollars worth of Purina Chows. And with 
its quality merchandise, practical service, effective adver- 
tising and merchandising plans, their exclusive Purina 
franchise has been a priceless asset through the years. 


RALSTON PURINA COMPANY, Headquarters, St. Louis 2, Mo. 





C. N. Cowan, Vice-President 
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FOR THE RURAL BANKER TO KNOW 


There are many more Purina Dealers who are filling the needs of their 
agricultural communities...and they are good men for Rural 
Bankers to know. The Purina Dealer and his organization contact 
farmers day i in and day out... know their plans, problems and needs. 
While visiting with farmers, ‘many of them are saying a good word for 
their local banks. Does your local Purina Dealer know the services 
that your bank offers to local farmers, so that he can recommend 
them? Maybe he’s trying to do this now, when he thinks of it — but 
why not give him your story and ask him for his active and planned 
cooperation? Working together... Banker and Dealer... you can 
build your agricultural community. 


W. G. Vail, Secretary a 
THE PURINA DEALER IS A GOOD MAN 
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lost Among the Bureaus? 


@ Quickened by the war, the demands upon government to perform 
more and more services for the protection and well-being of its 
citizens have multiplied almost unbelievably. The result has been 
a bewildering growth in the number, the variety, and in the dealings 
and fields of activity of federal bureaus, offices, and agencies. 


And with this growth in administrative agencies, the complexities 
of administrative procedures have kept pace. So, if you are con- 
cerned with government contracts — or wage disputes... if you have 
questions involving interstcte operations — or price-fixing or federal 
financing .. . and you must know what agencies to contact and how 
to go about contacting them successfully... 


If you are like most of us...in the dark largely about govern- 
mental departments, bureaus, commissions, and the scores of federal 
agencies whose operations and very names have seemed to change 
almost over night... 


... then this new improved and streamlined CCH reporter — 
Federal Administrative Procedure — especially designed to keep you 
in constant, continuing touch with the what and why and how-to-do-it 
of practice and procedure — of practically every governmental 
department, office, bureau, agency, or activity of importance — will 
be of special interest to you! 


Write for Complete Details 


COMMERCE) CLEARING; HOUSE, ING,, 
PUBLISHERS @F TOPICAL LAW BREPORTS 


New You« + Cmicas WASHINGTON @ 
Empine State Boe. 214 N. MicHicaNn Ave Munser BLOG. 


FEDERAL ADMINISTRATIVE PROCEDURE 


PRACTICE AND PROCEDURE BEFORE FEDERAL AGENCIES 
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In some places it 
takes 


whole new building 


We've added a good many tele- 
phones in the last six months — 
something over 1,800,000. 


But there’s more than that still 
to be done. In addition to the 
instruments, we’re putting in new 
switchboards, new cables, even 
new buildings in some places. For 


there never was such telephone 
growth before. 


It’s the biggest job the Bell Sys- 
tem has ever had. But we'll get it 
done, and in the shortest time pos- 
sible. We don’t like to keep people 
waiting for telephone service. 


















Seven Ideas For Tellers 


A head teller in a large bank 
suggests the following ideas which 
have helped tellers, under his di- 
rection, avoid cash shortages. 

1. Wait on only one customer at 
a time. 

2. Compare the cash with the 
check the last thing before handing 
the customer the money. 

3. Learn how to avoid accepting 
raised or counterfeit money. 
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4. When handing out bills of one 
denomination, watch each one to 
make sure they are all alike. 

5. Train yourself to keep your 
mind on your work while in the 
bank. 

6. Never leave your cash un- 
guarded, not even after the bank 
has been closed. 

7. Avoid placing money in any 
but its regular place. 
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...are known from border 
to border and coast to 
coast as the nation’s 
standard of safety in 
check protection. 


THE WAVY LINES ARE 


For Samples of La Monte Safety Paper see your Lithographer or Printer - or write us direct. 


SAFETY PAPER FOR CHECKS 


GEORGE LAMONTE & SON, NUTLEY, NEW JERSEY 


Ta 


A CHECK PAPER ALL YOUR OWN 


Why not follow the lead of America’s outstanding banks 
and corporations? Let us reproduce your trade-mark in the 
paper itself. Such tnpivipvALizep check paper provides 


maximum protection against counterfeiting — saves banks 
sorting time — helps prevent errors. 
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Since its founding in 1803, The Philadelphia 
National Bank has seen the Nation grow to 
economic supremacy . . . expanding westward 


across rivers, mountains and wide plains. 


As new industrial centers developed behind 
the tide of the steadily advancing frontier, the 
smaller, newly established banks naturally 
looked to the East for assistance in financing 
the loans which helped build the factories and 
productive farms of the strong America we 


know today. 


COOPERATION IN THE GROWTH OF AMERICA 


The Philadelphia National is proud to have 
played a leading role in this development— 
for not a few of these banks turned to it for 


experienced and dependable cooperation. 


Today, the total number of Philadelphia 
National’s correspondent banks exceeds a 
thousand—many of these relationships dating 
back to pioneer days. This same quality 
cooperation is available to you. We shall be 
pleased to discuss with you in detail the 


benefits of forming such a relationship. 


THE PHILADELPHIA NATIONAL BANK 


Organized 1803 


PHILADELPHIA 1, PA. 


MEMBER FEDERAL 


DEPOSIT 


INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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DESIGNED TO HELP 
BANKS MAKE MONEY 


we BANKERS 
MONTHLY 


REDUCING EXPENSES 
INCREASING INCOME 


EDITORIAL AND 
BUSINESS OFFICE 


536 SOUTH CLARK ST 
CHICAGO 5, ILL. 


Country Bankers Want 23 Services 
—And City Banks Are Eager To Supply Them 


The Country Bank Operations Commission of the American Bankers 
Association recently asked over 3,000 country bankers to tell the 
kinds of service they need most from city correspondents. We 


believe their answers, listed here, will be helpful. 


HE fact that city correspondent 

banks are eager to serve their 
country correspondents in every 
possible way is illustrated by a re- 
cent publication issued by the Asso- 
ciation of Reserve City Bankers on 
the subject “Correspondent Bank- 
ing.” This publication was sent to 
the members of the association, 
which include only large banks in 
the reserve cities, They are the ones 
which need to know what country 
bankers want. 

Bankers Monthly believes that it 
will pay to review this publication 
in the hope that more country bank- 
ers will ask for these services from 
their correspondents. Perhaps some 
bank officers have not thought of 
getting the help indicated and this 
list may stimulate them to make 
use of the help which is available 
for the asking. 

The list of services is published 
in a table herewith and the number 
of banks stating that they would 
like to use each service is shown. 
The list is arranged in order of the 
most frequent requests. That is, 
participation in loans is listed as 
No. 1 because more bankers ask for 
this than for any other service. 
However, more bankers are now 
using bond portfolio advice and 
that is the reason why not quite so 
many ask for that service. This 
service is always helpful to a coun- 
try bank because it cannot employ 
experts on securities whereas the 
city banks have experts working 
on this job all of the time. 

Perhaps it should be made clear 
that the subject participation in 
loans means that country banks 


naturally desire to participate in 
any loan, originating in their terri- 
tory which is too big for them to 
handle. 

Sometimes a city bank originates 


a loan, sometimes the country bank 
originates it, but, in any event, it is 
quite clear that the country banker 
would like to have his share. The 
fact that 189 bankers reported that 


What Services Country Bankers Want 


(In order of most frequent mention) 


If you are not already using these services, tell your city 
correspondent which ones you want. 


Order of 
Importance 
Participation in loans 
Bond portfolio advice 


No. of 
Bankers 


- - - - - 199 
A - - 192 


Aid in installing consumer credit department - 188 


Tax advice - - 


He lg de Oe 


Survey of operating procedures” - - 177 
New type of loans (Term, and so on) - 166 
Improved credit appraisal - . - 153 
Publicity and public relations - . - - 135 
Cost controls and accounting - - - - 133 
Furnishing advertising copy - - 131 
Modernization of bank building ond layout - 122 
Improved loan collecting methods - - - 114 
Mechanization of operations - : - 

Job evaluation, pension, and profit sharing 


plans - - - 
Insurance protection 


Better use of available manpower - 


Postwar credit surveys 


Audit systems - - 
Research - - : 


Postwar plans for employees now in service - 


Publications - - 
Trust - - - - 
Safekeeping - 
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they were already participating in 
loans with their city correspondents 
shows that it is common practice. 

One hundred eighty-eight bank- 
ers said that they would like help 
in installing consumer loan credit 
department. That number indicates 
that there is widespread interest 
in developing this loan technique 
which enables any bank to serve its 
own community better. 

Tax advice is No. 4 in the list. A 
country banker needs to spend only 
comparatively little time in writing 
a letter to his city correspondent in 
order to get expert advice on this 
subject. 

No. 5 is survey of operating pro- 
cedures. One hundred _seventy- 
seven bankers asked for this service 
and 100 others indicated that they 
are already receiving it. However, 
it is clear that country bankers must 
have information on _ operations 
which is keyed to their size and 
equipment. 

No. 6 on the list is new types of 
loans (term, and so forth) and No. 7 
is improved credit appraisal. It is 
quite evident that all banks are now 
eager to develop loans in every 
direction possible. Certainly we 
should all work together on this 
important service to local com- 
munities. 

No. 8 is publicity and public rela- 
tions. One hundred thirty-five 
bankers say that experts could be of 
service to them in developing a pro- 
gram and carrying out the tech- 
nique. Obviously, this service must 
be keyed to the smaller communi- 
ties and must take into account, 
agricultural credits, advice to small 
businessmen, and the education of 
the community in general to the 
use of bank services. 


One hundred thirty-three bank- 
ers asked for help on cost controls 
and accounting, bringing this to 
No. 9 in the list. Next comes fur- 
nishing advertising copy. Appar- 
ently, country bankers would use 
syndicated advertising copy if the 
city bank would supply it. 

Modernization of bank building 
and layout is No. 11 and indicates 
the general situation which is that 
most banks are crowded and need 
more space. Here again, the city 
bank must have some information 
based on country bank conditions. 

Improved loan collecting methods 
is No. 12 and the fact that it is one 
of five items referring to loans is 
significant. One hundred fourteen 
bankers want information on im- 
proved loan collecting methods. 

No. 13 is mechanization of opera- 
tions. Evidently not all country 
banks have as many machines as 
they would like. 

Ninety-eight bankers are won- 
dering what should be done on job 
evaluation, pension, and profit shar- 
ing plans. Thirteen say that they 
have advice from their city bank 
on this subject already. This is a 
subject that is currently extremely 
important in every bank—perhaps 
even more in the city bank than in 
the smaller one; listed as No. 14. 

Information on insurance protec- 
tion is No. 15. 

Better use cf available man- 
power is No. 16. 

It may be surprising to some to 
see that only two bankers ask for 
safekeeping service, placing this 
service at the end of the list. Eleven 
reported that they were already 
getting that service. Apparently this 
is not as important as we have 
thought, probably due to the fact 


FIFTEEN TYPES OF LOANS 


Have You Explored The Possibilities Of All Of These 
In Your Community? 


Check Those Which Need Further Study 


. Automobile wholesale 
purchases. 

. Automobile retail pur- 
chases. 

. Electric washing ma- 
chine purchases. 

. Electric refrigerator pur- 
chases. 

. Oil burners. 

. Automatic stokers. 

. Soda fountain fixtures. 
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8. Store fixtures. 
9. For discounting bills by 
merchants. 
10. Small loans to salaried 
people. 
. Modernizing improve- 
ments in homes. 
. Farm machinery. 
. G.I. loans. 
. Real estate loans. 
. Equipment for shops. 








that most members of the Federal 
Reserve System use the safekeep- 
ing service of the Federal Reserve 
banks. 

These country bankers were not 
content with merely checking a 
questionnaire. They added many 
suggestions — some of them very 
practical; some of them critical of 
current correspondent services. 

The practical ones mention serv- 
ices already available but the word- 
ing of the country banker in describ- 
ing what he means, may be sugges- 
tive to the city correspondents, for 
apparently, country bankers are not 
getting all that they ask for in these 
comments, which are as follows: 


What Country Bankers Suggest 


1. “Set forth in detail services 
that might be given a correspondent 
bank.” 


2. “Publish or print booklets or 
articles on services in simple, un- 
derstandable form for distribution 
to bank customers. These services 
should be in practical form for 
smaller banks and written only 
after necessary research and inves- 
tigation of proved methods.” 


3. “Visit country bank at least 
once each month. Hold a meeting in 
the correspondent bank at least once 
every six months with the senior 
and junior officers of the country 
bank. At each meeting, discuss 
thoroughly current banking prob- 
lems, legislation, and so on.” 


4. “Most activities seem at pres- 
ent confined to senior officers of 
both correspondent and country 
bank. Periodic group discussion for 
junior officers of country banks 
would be beneficial.” 


5. “Outline a good plan for mak- 
ing consumer loans and assist in the 
mechanics of the loans—assist in 
better proof systems for small 
banks.” 


6. “Try to evolve new sources of 
income, such as new forms of loans 
and financing.” 


7. “Call on us more often. Talk 
over the matter of all kinds of loans, 
discuss rates, competition, and how 
to meet such competition. Give 
ideas on how better to appraise ap- 
plications for consumer loans, Dis- 
cuss proper setup and detail on 
various bank operations. Refer ap- 
plications for loans from the bank’s 
community direct to that bank 
rather than take the loan.” 

8. “I would make plans of some 
kind to invite groups of eight or 
ten bankers to the correspondent 
bank city for resi work clinics (no 
jamborees).” 
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9. “Offer the services of technical 
help in guiding the average country 
bank in more efficient operation but 
not free of cost. Correspondent bank 
should be reimbursed for actual cost 
of such help.” 

10. “Regular calls with more spe- 
cific offers of service helps instead 
of just asking if there is anything 
that can be done—possibly with 
emphasis on a separate special serv- 
ice each trip around.” 

11. “Would institute a series of 
conferences with officers of country 
banks in different localities of the 
state so that it would not be difficult 
for any of them to attend on ac- 
count of distance.” 

12. “Offer help, suggestions, and 
advice on the small knotty prob- 
lems that face small banks: treas- 
urerships of public funds, short cuts, 
and elimination of unnecessary 
work in banks.” 

13. “Social relationships are good, 
but more emphasis should be placed 
on services which the correspondent 
bank can render, They are more 
interested in obtaining new and 
larger accounts than in discussing 
our problems.” 

14. “We think the correspondent 
bank system is good but believe that 
the correspondent should become 
better acquainted with the prob- 
lems of the country bank.” 

15. “From our correspondents we 
have everything that we could de- 
sire. They lean backwards to render 
us service and there is nothing ad- 
ditional we could recommend.” 


Co-operation Emphasized 


One country banker emphasized 
the importance of the correspondent 
banking system as follows: 

“The correspondent bank system 
is good. City banks do more than 
their share in inviting closer asso- 
ciation. Education of both city and 
country bankers, with reference to 
their responsibility in serving the 
public, is being forced on us by the 
constant threat of governmental 
intrusion. This threat will not be 
serious if country banks work with 
their city banks in making sound 
risk loans. To do this, it is neces- 
sary, in many cases, to establish 
new credit measurements. No good 
can result from setting up a credit 
pool with such restrictions that a 
worthy borrower cannot reach any 
money.” 


Some Of The More Critical 
Suggestions 


1. “I would have contact men 
who had country bank experience 
and who thoroughly understand 
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The correspondent bank represéntative who offers suggestions and advice to 
reduce expenses of the country bank, performs an invaluable and highly desir- 
able service for the country banker. 


country bank problems and opera- 
tions, with enough city bank expe- 
rience to know what their bank can 
do for the country bank.” 

2. “Fewer handshakers, more of- 
ficers that know banking.” 

3. “Correspondent bank repre- 
sentatives are contact men and refer 
our problems to their officers.” 

4. “Think the correspondent bank 
system is all right but they should 
have more men in that department 
who understand farming and farm- 
ers. The same goes for some bank 
examiners who examine country 
banks.” 


If I had my way, I would do away 
with protest entirely. — J. W. 
McCrae, cashier, First National 
Bank, Aberdeen, Miss. 


Our Directors Wish To Cut 
The Loan Rate 


We were very much interested in 
the article entitled “Borrowers 
Have Paid This Bank 6% On Loans 
As Usual” by Raymond Stevenson, 
president of the Farmers National 
Bank of Pennsburg, Pennsylvania. 

As treasurer of this bank, I have 
managed to keep our interest rate 
up to 5%. However, some of our 
directors are of the opinion that we 
should cut our interest. 

Would it be possible for you to 
send me about 10 copies of April 
Bankers Monthly in order that I 
may distribute them to my directors 
for their consideration.—Gilbert M. 
Chapman, treasurer, The New Hart- 
ford Trust Co., New Hartford, Conn. 
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Ten Loans Made Possible By 
Field Warehouse Security 


Here are examples of how ten banks benefited by new loans 
needed by borrowers with an inadequate credit rating because 
of changing conditions during the past few months. 


HE first four months of 1946 

have seen a pronounced increase 
in the number and the size of field 
warehouse loans made by banks. 
Some of the reasons for this are not 
difficult to find. 

First, the basic reason is that 
many kinds of inventories not avail- 
able during the war years have 
reappeared in volume. 

Second, banks are much more 
familiar with loans on field ware- 
house receipts than they have ever 
been before. They are recognizing 
situations now that would have 
been overlooked in other times. 

Third, contract terminations, re- 
conversions, war surpluses and 
strikes have created some unusual 
problems for many businesses and 
some of them are being solved by 
loans on inventories represented by 
field warehouse receipts. 

Following are ten case histories 
from the records of the first third 
of the year. These field warehouses 
resulted from some more or less 
unusual factors and are in addition 
to the many usual and normal cases 
where inventory loans are practical- 
ly an automatic solution to a bank 
credit problem. 


A large and well-established 

. manufacturer in the east with 
nationally distributed products 
bought the plant of a west coast 
competitor for $300,000. Already a 
fairly heavy borrower at his bank, 
he was asked for collateral on this 
excess line. An inventory valued at 
$500,000 was field warehoused. The 
west coast property is being used as 
a distribution point only—the ma- 
chinery is being liquidated in an 
orderly fashion and the proceeds 





By STANLEY D. HART 


Vice President, Douglas-Guardian 
Warehouse Corp., New York 


used to build up stocks at both the 
eastern and western locations. 

By obtaining the services of a na- 
tional operator of field warehouses, 
the bank in the east was able to 
advance the $300,000 on the original 
inventory and to maintain sufficient 
collateral by getting warehouse re- 
ceipts on stocks on both coasts. The 
loan is being repaid in monthly in- 
stallments over a 30-month period. 


A manufacturer of plastic in- 
eg sulators found itself financially 
“war-weary.” The end of the war 
found this plant physically in better 
condition than ever before but, un- 
der military management, it had 
lost money and its cash working 
capital had reached a perilous point. 

A bank loan of $350,000 was ar- 
ranged on a five-year basis with a 
partial guarantee by the RFC. The 
loan was based on the field ware- 
housed inventory, accounts receiv- 
able, and real estate. 





This company makes one of the 
best products in its field, has always 
been able to operate profitably ex- 
cept during the war, and no doubt 
will do so again. Its customers are 
the biggest and best firms in the 
field. The insulators they manufac- 
tured were a war time necessity. 
Certainly they deserve every chance 
to rehabilitate themselves in peace 
time and this loan will permit them 
to do it. 


A builder of houses, badgered 
3. and perplexed by changing 
town, county, state and federal reg- 
ulations nevertheless went ahead 


with plans for the construction of 
100 dwellings. Fearful lest he get 
part way through his project and be 
unable to complete it because of 
new regulations, he decided not to 
start actual construction until all 
the materials necessary were ob- 
tained and on hand including such 
appliances as stoves and electrical 
equipment. 





A field warehouse was installed 


on the property on which the houses 
were to go up, enabling his banker 
to collateralize the loan and obtain 
complete protection, and thus to 
make larger advances than would 
normally have been necessary for 
this builder. R 


A manufacturer of burlap bags 

. had an opportunity to buy, at 

a favorable price, a larger amount 

of government surplus burlap than 

he could finance unassisted. Already 

borrowing his full line of unsecured 

credit, a secured loan was estab- 

lished by installing a field ware- 
house at his factory. 

The burlap was shipped sight- 
draft attached to Douglas-Guardian 
Warehouse Corporation care of the 
burlap manufacturer and warehouse 
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receipts were issued to the bank as 
soon as the burlap was received. 
Thus, in effect, the money to buy 
the inventory was derived from the 
inventory. It was made to support 
tself to a great extent. 





A manufacturer of a power 


. window ventilator thought 
himself fortunate in obtaining a 
contract with the producer of a fine 
fractional horse-power electric mo- 
tor. The contract called for the 
delivery of a specified number of 
motors each week and further pro- 
vided for payment within ten days 
after delivery. Failure to pay in ten 
days permitted the supplier to can- 
cel the contract and sell his motors 
elsewhere. 

The other parts of the ventilator 
were made mostly of steel and alu- 
minum. Strikes in those industries 
prevented the delivery of those 
items and hence the construction of 
the ventilators. But the motors kept 
arriving and payment for them had 
to be made each ten days. Other- 
wise, the steel and aluminum would 
have come in when the strikes were 
over but the motors would then 
have been utterly impossible to 
obtain. : 

With a field warehouse in the pic- 
ture, a loan was effected on the 
motors, producing enough cash to 
allow the manufacturer to pay for 
them even though the plant was 
practically at a standstill, and no 
sales were being made. 


Another burlap bag manufac- 
6. turer was unfortunate in sus- 
taining fire damage to his inventory 
just at the time he could least afford 
to be without raw materials. The 
re-conditioning of the plant, while 
favorable in the long view, caused 
a drain on working capital and pre- 
vented the accumulation of new 
raw materials. As it was obviously 
desirable to build up a new stock 
whenever obtainable, bank financ- 
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ing answered the question of how 
to pay for both inventory and plant 
repairs at the same time. 

A field warehouse was installed 
at the plant and the bank made 
advances of 80% of the cost of the 
burlap as it came in. Thus, when 
the plant went into operation again, 
it was enabled to start right off with 
figures in the profit column. 


An export commission agent 

, found that, though he did not 
carry any stock of his own, field 
warehousing could be a valuable 
device for him to use. He buys goods 
only on the orders of his foreign 








You May Have Some Loan 
Prospects Like These In 
Your Territory 


1. A manufacturer borrowed 
on his inventory to buy a new 
factory. 

2. Another manufacturer bor- 
rowed on field warehouse re- 
ceipts on inventory plus accounts 
receivable plus real estate. 

3. A home builder borrowed 
on warehouse lumber, hardware, 
and home appliances on hand 
to construct 100 dwellings. 

4.A manufacturer had a 
chance to buy from the govern- 
ment, a large amount of surplus 
burlap. He secured his loan with 
field warehouse receipts. 

5. A bank customer who need- 
ed to buy a large number of 
electric motors far in advance of 
manufacture, field warehoused 
the motors to his profit. 

6. A bank advanced 80% of 
the cost of raw material for an- 
other manufacturer. 

7. Another bank made good 
loans to an export commission 
agent on field warehoused goods 
awaiting ships. 

8. A restaurant owner put a 
large stock of goods in his base- 
ment in the custody of a field 
warehouse company and thus 
protected the bank on the loan 
he needed to buy another res- 
taurant. 

9. An engine builder ware- 
housed his stock during the “off” 
season to enable him to manu- 
facture the year ‘round. 

10. A manufacturer of plastics 
borrowed with field warehouse 
receipts as collateral. 





customers, mainly large department 
stores. His customers prefer to have 
the entire order shipped to them at 
one time, but it has not been possi- 
ble to schedule purchases and de- 
liveries that way. 





The exporter found that he was 
carrying quite an extensive inven- 
tory on hand all destined for his 
customers but paid for by the ex- 
porter himself. This tied up a sub- 
stantial portion of his cash and the 
point was reached where his buying 
was sharply reduced. 

By combining a field warehouse 
receipt loan on the goods on hand 
with an accounts receivable loan, a 
bank enabled the exporter to in- 
crease his business. Though the in- 
ventory that supported the loan was 
not of the kind usually sought as 
collateral, the bank felt it had as- 
sumed no unusual risk since there 
were firm orders from good buyers 
and hence no doubt of the sale of 
the goods and the payment therefor. 


An able and experienced res- 
, taurant owner with a stock of 
liquors on hand valued at about 
$25,000 was asked to buy another 
restaurant in a highly desirable lo- 
cation in the same town. Needing 
cash for the purchase, he borrowed 
from the bank on the liquors by 
having a field warehouse installed 
in the basement. 

The second restaurant also had a 
valuable liquor supply on hand and 
a second field warehouse was in- 
stalled. 





The second loan supplied the cash 
needed for re-decoration and a few 
alterations. Liquor being one of the 
prime assets in the restaurant busi- 
ness these days, it was made to sup- 
port this transaction with ease for 
the borrower, as the liquor did not 
have to be moved in either case, and 
with safety for the bank and profit 
for both. 
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A manufacturer of small ma- 
O. rine engines who had done a 
fine wartime job for the navy found 
reconversion difficult because of 
seasonal factors in his business, He 
could build a saleable engine—he 
had demonstrated that over a long 
period prior to the war—but the 
dealers and boat builders did not 
want to pay for them in mid-winter. 
When his plant was ready to build 
engines, his working capital needed 
some replenishment, so a loan was 
arranged on a field-warehouse-re- 
ceipt basis on which a bank was 
enabled to set up a line of credit of 
$100,000 for one year. The compo- 
nent parts as well as the finished 
motors were warehoused, assuring 
the re-establishment of a fine busi- 
ness after a wartime performance 
that merited support for peacetime 


operations. 

A distributor of plastic cig- 
10. arette cases and compacts 
started business in 1940. He had his 
own dies and molds made and con- 
tracted for the manufacture of his 
lines. Having no “base years” for 
excess profits tax calculations, taxes 
drained a large portion of the profits 
derived from products that had won 
instantaneous acceptance in the 
trade. 


San 


SFC 


Having paid large taxes, he found 
himself this year with a large 
“carry-back.” He also found that to 
increase his business and his profits 
this year he should buy larger.in- 
ventories in the first nine months 
than had been his custom. 

He approached his bank and a 
field warehouse installation was 
made for him, making possible a 
loan large enough to carry the de- 
sired stock. 

If he is wrong and is going to 
show a large loss this year instead 
of the hoped-for profits, he will 
know it in the first nine or ten 
months of the year. He can then 
dump any remaining inventory at 
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a loss if necessary without materi- 
ally hurting himself as, due to the 
carry back, only 20% of any loss 
comes out of his own assets. 

The bank rightfully felt that, even 
if the distributor got less than his 
cost out of the inventory, which is a 
far blacker outlook than is war- 
ranted, their loan is safe. The maxi- 
mum net loss sustainable is far less 
than the bank would lend on un- 
secured at any time. The warehouse 
receipt basis assures the repayment 
of the loan in an orderly fashion as 
the goods are sold. 


Employees Like To Work 
In A Bank Like This 


The following is taken from the 
house organ of the Valley National 
Bank of Phoenix, Arizona. It illus- 
trates what this bank does for its 
employees and shows why the em- 
ployees feel that Valley National 
is a good place to work. 


A Good Place To Work 


This is the expression of one of 
the members of the staff when she 
received her check, the Christmas 
present from the bank. Then she 
went on to mention several of the 
policies that are so favorable to 
people working here. 

That set me to thinking about my 
own regard for the organization and 
the genuinely fine feeling that so 
many folks have repeated again and 
again throughout the year. The tan- 
gible items are important and large. 

Let’s look at the record: 


Life Insurance 


The full premium on a life insur- 
ance policy, the face value of which 
is determined by your salary, is 
paid by the bank. 


Retirement Plan 


For all staff members reaching 
the age of 30, which aims to provide 
for about one-half of one’s average 
salary at retirement age, the bank 
paying a substantial share of the 
premium and the employee also 
participating. 


Profit Sharing 


A fund for all of our workers who 
have been with the bank five years. 
A really outstanding policy. The 
bank contributes the full payment 
to this fund each year according to 
an established formula and it really 
means an automatic increase of up 
to 15% of one’s salary each year it 
is paid. This fund is based upon the 
bank’s earnings. | 


Lunch Rooms 


The bank maintains two lunch 
rooms, one in Tucson and one in 
Phoenix. Here are served to all em- 
ployees, low cost, home cooked 
luncheons. 


Hospitalization 


A group plan open to all at a small 
salary deduction each month. 


Vacation And Sick Leave 


Two weeks vacation—two weeks 
sick leave for each person with one 
year’s employment. 


Employees’ Loan Fund 


This is a fund available for 
emergency loans with convenient 
repayment schedules and very reas- 
onable rates. 

How many of these do you take 
for granted, without adding them 
up to the really amazing total they 
represent over a period of years? 

Sit down—take a pencil—and see 
just what these can and should mean 
to you—and—they are only the 
tangibles! 


This Bank Tells Customers 
To Guard Checkbooks 


An item in the house organ of the 
Framingham National Bank, Fram- 
ingham, Massachusetts, may be 
helpful to other bankers who would 
like to have all of their customers 
prevent their checkbooks or blank 
checks from getting into the hands 
of unauthorized persons. The article, 
published by the Framingham Na- 
tional, is as follows: 

“Your checkbook and_ your 
monthly statement of account, to- 
gether with the accompanying can- 
celed checks, should be kept in a 
safe place. 

“Tf you are unable to call in person 
when a new checkbook is required, 
please send a letter of instructions, 
bearing the signature of both your- 
self and your messenger, so that 
your checks may not get into un- 
authorized hands. 

“Your checks should be used in 
numerical order. 

“Your monthly statements should 
be reconciled with your checkbook, 
promptly. 

“If you lose your checkbook, if 
you find that any unused checks 
have disappeared from your book; 
if your monthly statements are not 
promptly received, or, if they do not 
agree with your checkbook, notify 
your bank promptly.” 
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The Idea For A 


Reserve For Losses On Loans 


Will Be Used By More Banks 


While the statement “Loan losses are too small” in the heading on 
page 221 of May Bankers Monthly startled many of our friends, 
those who read the article carefully, saw in the experience of the 
two bankers quoted. an important idea which will be likely to in- 
crease their own bank’s profits and smooth the contacts between loan 
officers and bank directors. 


S AN indication of the applica- 

tion of this idea, as well as one 

or two opposing thoughts, we quote 

here from correspondence which the 

Editor received since the publication 
of the article. 

The first letter is from William 
Buxton III, president of the Peoples 
Trust and Savings Bank, Indianola, 
Iowa and reads as follows: 


“We're Going To Set Up A Reserve 
For Losses On Loans” 


“T have read with interest your 
article in the May issue. We are in 
the process of following your sug- 
gestions and wonder if you would be 
kind enough to comment on these 
questions: ; 

1. What per cent of note interest 
received should be credited to the 
Reserve annually? 

2. Should note recoveries be add- 
ed to the Reserve? 

3. Should the Reserve be set up 
with the idea of building it up to a 
given per cent of loans outstanding? 

4. For purposes of statement pub- 
lication, should the Reserve be de- 
ducted from the asset (Loans and 
Discounts); treated as part of Capi- 
tal Funds; classified separately as 
Reserves; or carried as a hidden 
Reserve? 

5. Should a similar plan be fol- 
lowed for bond losses?” 

We submitted Mr. Buxton’s ques- 
tions to Mr. Boushall, president of 
the Bank of Virginia, Richmond, 
Va., and received the following 
answer: 

“1. 14 of 1% ona 12-months’ note 
should be set up as a loss reserve; 
4, on a 6-months’ note, and 4% on a 
90-day note. 

2. It is purely optional whether 
the recoveries are added to the re- 
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serve or not, as 42 of 1% is supposed 
to be adequate to meet the losses. 

3. We have undertaken to main- 
tain a minimum fixed figure of 
$300,000 against our outstanding 
loans, which is, roughly, 2%. For 
any bank to maintain 2% reserve 
would seem to me to keep it in ex- 
cellent position. 

4. We, of course, carry the reserve 
as a separate item labeled ‘Reserve 
For Losses’. It is, therefore, treated 
as part of capital funds and, of 
course, is not deducted from the 
loans and discounts. 

5. I cannot recommend a similar 
program for bond losses, as I do not 
see the relationship between volume 
of loans made and bonds bought, 
sold, and owned. 

“T am afraid your article gave the 
impression that I was talking about 
losses on large commercial loans, 
but I was referring primarily to 
losses in consumer credit. It is in 
consumer credit that the greater 
chances should be taken, in order 
fully to serve the community.” 


“No Article Of More Value” 


Arthur R. Furnish, vice president 
of The Louisville Trust Co., Louis- 
ville, Ky., who is also Editor of Ken- 
tucky Banker, wrote the following 
letter: 

“Will you accept my congratula- 
tions upon your splendid magazine, 
the Bankers Monthly, May Edition. 
In searching through the magazine 
carefully, I find an article which, to 
my way of thinking, is most inter- 
esting. It was written by yourself, 
and the heading is ‘Some Bank 
Presidents Say—Loan Losses Are 
Too Small.’ 

“T should like your permission to 
use this same article in the same 


style in the June Kentucky Banker, 
giving you full credit, and giving 
Bankers Monthly full credit. I don’t 
believe I could put any article into 
the Kentucky Banker which would 
be of more value.” 


The Ideas Were From Experienced 
Bankers 


G. C. Williams, president, State 
Bank and Trust Co. of Evanston, 
Illinois, apparently was not quite 
certain whether he agreed with Mr. 
Boushall and Mr. Harrison or not. 
He wrote the letter which follows: 

“T hope you will pardon my curi- 
osity, but I would like to know your 
age, and the ages of Thomas C. 
Boushall and Wayles Harrison, and 
how long they have been presidents 
of their respective banks, These are 
the men mentioned in the article on 
page 221 of the May issue of Bank- 
ers Monthly. 

“IT am quoting Hugh McGee, vice 
president Bankers Trust Co., of New 
York roughly in a speech to the 
F. A. A. convention, as follows: 

“Tf you find an officer in your 
bank who has made any loans dur- 
ing the past ten years on which you 
have suffered losses, you have prob- 
ably discovered a genius.’ 

“Tt also takes a genius over the 
long pull to make no losses, but it 
takes a better man to stop them at 
1% when the tide turns. 

“All your ‘modern’ bank presi- 
dents need is a little patience and 
their ‘terrible’ record of no losses 
will correct itself.” 

In the hope of being helpful to 
Mr. Williams, the Editor wrote the 
following letter: 

“My age is 61. I don’t know the 
ages of Thomas C. Boushall and 
Wayles Harrison, but I can tell you 
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how long they have been presidents 
of their respective banks. 

“Mr. Boushall organized the bank 
and was the president from the be- 
ginning. The organization took place 
in 1922. It was then the Morris Plan 
Bank of Virginia. Last year, it be- 
came a state bank and changed the 
name to Bank of Virginia. 

“Wayles Harrison became presi- 
dent of his bank in January 1942, 
but he was cashier previous to that, 
beginning in January 1924. This in- 
formation is taken from our Bank- 
ers’ Directory. 

“Inasmuch as I have been frank 
with you on this point, will you tell 
me how old you are and how long 
you have been with your bank. I 
should be interested in that. If I may 
speculate a little, I should say that 
you have been with the bank for a 
great many years and that you prob- 
ably are older than I am. I might tell 
you that I have been Editor of Bank- 
ers Monthly for 20 years. 


“Am I to assume from your letter 
that you think a bank ought to take 
the attitude toward its loan officers 
that they must never lose anything 
on a loan? If that is the case, it 
would seem to me that loan officers, 
to protect themselves, would be in- 
clined to look on every loan applica- 
tion with the idea of turning it down 
unless the borrower’s assets were 
many times his liabilities. 


“What I tried to do with the story 
which you referred to, was to em- 
phasize the value of what has been 
learned by such institutions as the 
Morris Plan banks and the finance 
companies, as well as some commer- 
cial banks like that of Mr. Harri- 
son’s They have learned that many 
more loans can be made if earning 
ability of the applicant is considered 
the chief criterion in judging a loan. 


“As you no doubt know from your 
own experience, tnere are many 
men who are good earners but have 
not yet accumulated a very great 
quantity of assets. 


“Our old rule of twice as many as- 
sets as liabilities as the basis for a 
loan, has proven to be the cause of 
finance companies and federal sav- 
ings and loan companies taking away 
much business that would have been 
profitable to banks. Many bankers 
have observed this and have learned 
that the lending policies of those in- 
stitutions have resulted in profitable 
institutions instead of failed institu- 
tions and these bankers have con- 
cluded that we may as well use some 
of the ideas these companies have 
learned in widening our service to 
our local communities.” 
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In the meantime, the Editor wrote 
to Mr. Boushall and Mr. Harrison 
and received the following informa- 
tion from Mr. Boushall: 

“I don’t mind your telling the 
gentleman who inquired that I am 
52 years old and have been presi- 
dent of this bank for 24 years.” 


Which Time-Honored Principles Of 
Banking Should Be Discarded? 


We then received a second letter 
from Mr. Williams as follows: 

“T want to thank you for your 
courteous letter of May 28. 

“T am 62 years old and have been 
president of this bank for 10 years. 
I have had 35 years experience in 
the banking business and have had 
no end of experience during that 
time in successive booms and de- 
pressions. 

“The article referred to in my letter 
could only be printed in a boom time 
such as this, when billions of cur- 
rency and bank deposits created out 
of thin air are on hand. If you would 
insert this article in one of your 
issues printed during one of the de- 
pressions, it would look queer in- 
deed. You would not have to go back 
many years for the last one. 

“It is difficult for one who wants to 
play a full part in these times to 
decide which of the time-honored 
principles of banking should be 
thrown out the window.” 

Bankers Monthly is always glad to 
hear from its readers whether they 
agree or disagree with something an 
author has said. We try to base all 
of our articles on experience rather 
than on theory but we know that 
some of our friends have theories 
directly opposed to some methods of 
operations successfully used in other 
banks. We are glad to receive com- 
ments both ways. 


To Get More Help From 
Directors 


An officer of a Missouri bank sug- 
gests five ways in which directors 
can serve the bank. These five ways 
are: 


1. Attend every directors’ meet- 
ing. 

2. Visit the bank daily. 

3. Promptly attend to the work of 
every committee on which you are a 
member. 

4. Check the new loans once a 
week to see if there is a new bor- 
rower. 

5. Speak up if the important work 
of the bank is not discussed at every 
directors’ meeting. 


Changing The Law Would 
Avoid Waiving Protests 


I am in full agreement with the 
article which appeared on page 524 


of November Bankers Monthly, 
entitled “The Law Should Be 
Changed.” 


So far as I can ascertain in my 
contact with bankers throughout 
the state, there is no point whatso- 
ever to protest a check unless the 
bank is specifically requested by the 
holder of the check. If the law is 
changed, the holder of a check will 
seldom ask for a protest. 

There certainly is no reason why 
a bank should be required to stamp 
all checks as is now the custom, 
waiving protest, and this can be 
avoided by changing the law. 

We do not contemplate a change 
this year. Our Association is in the 
midst of completely reworking all 
of our laws affecting banking and 
we have in mind complete revision 
in 1947. We do not believe it advis- 
able to attempt a change now but 
this is already in our plan when the 
complete change is made.—J. B. 
Redfearn, chairman, Legislative 
Committee, South Carolina Bankers 
Association. 


Good Bye Rule Of Thumb! 
We Now Tailor Loans To 
Fit The Business 


There has been a very significant 
change in bank thinking in connec- 
tion with commercial loans, which 
I think is all to the good. This think- 
ing should be continually empha- 
sized and enlarged upon. I refer to 
the tendency of the progressive 
modern banker to tailor his loans to 
the requirements of the customer 
rather than fixing a hard and fast 
rule of procedure and trying to fit 
his customer’s requirements into it. 

We used to hear that the function 
of the commercial bank was to fur- 
nish temporary credit on a 30-, 60-, 
or 90-day basis after the industry 
had its proper capital structure ad- 
justed to fit its normal requirements. 

The fact is, however, no one now- 
adays can say what normal require- 
ments are, and what appears to be 
normal requirements in one instance 
might be either abnormal or sub- 
normal in another. There is a wide 
field for individual analysis in the 
handling and promotion of commer- 
cial loans and the desire to be help- 
ful must play a big part in this pro- 
cedure.—Hugh J. Bernard, vice 
president, Second National Bank, 
Houston, Texas, 
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Sound Defense Against Holdups 
From The Ground Up 


In this third article, Captain Luers suggests five attributes 
of a good defense against holdup and tells how to “save 
the money” without endangering the life of anyone. 


Y RECOUNTING the experience 
B of years of struggle with the 
bank holdup problem, we should 
arrive at some definite ideas of what 
we want in a defense against 
holdup. 

I say we, for it is the duty of the 
Protection Engineer to study these 
matters from the standpoint of the 
banker, as it is the banker’s interest 
that should be paramount. 

I do not believe that any banker, 
after due thought, wants to estab- 
lish in his bank a form of defense 
that is likely to engender shooting, 
in or outside the bank. 

Likewise, I believe that a banker, 
if he knew the possible result, would 
not want to install in his bank any 
form of defense that threatens even 
to momentarily cripple bandits 
while they are in the bank. This 
might well mean their transforma- 
tion into a bunch of mad tigers 
frenziedly seeking escape and 
knocking down, trampling upon, or 
even shooting anyone luckless 
enough to be in their way—man, 
woman, or child. 

As a matter of fact, I have seri- 
ously pondered whether I, if the 
president of a bank, could feel easy 
if there was a gun on the premises, 
or any other device for making an 
assault upon bandits. A gun might 
prove a handy threat, in certain 
situations where the holder of the 
gun was out of danger. But, how 
can you be sure that the darned 
thing won’t go off? And a shot in 
the bank—the results might be 
deplorable—especially when it is 
not necessary. 

So, I will offer my idea of what 
we want in a defense: 

1. A defense that will call upon 
no one to do anything while under 
gun-threat. 

2. A defense that imposes upon 
the banking staff the minimum 
inconvenience consistent with de- 
pendable protection. 

3. A defense which will stop 
bandits cold, without any threat to 
their lives or to their getaway. 
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4. A defense so unbeatable that 
a blue print of it, with full explana- 
tion, can be posted in the bank for 
bandit scouts to study. 

5. In short, a defense that pre- 
sents to the bandit an absolute 
dilemma, so positive that, after 
looking it over, bandits will never 
go near the bank, 

In most banks, if not all, the path- 
way to the big money lies wide open 
for anyone to tread. 

Is not that an absurdity? I ask 
you, 

Presumably—I use that word ad- 
visedly—that pathway leads to a 
locked safe—an inconvenience in 
itself—but is that safe locked? That 
is an open question. You cannot be 
sure about it. 


How To Plan A Defense 


The first thing to do is to make a 
drawing of your banking room, 
showing all dimensions, including 
height of ceiling, and indicating the 
position of vault doors; also indi- 
cating the use of each cage or en- 
closure. 

If I were to study your bank, with 
this drawing at hand for reference, 
I would also study the habits of 
your personnel—the way business is 
carried on. It is so dissimilar in dif- 
ferent banks, even in banks having 
the same layout and general charac- 
teristics. 

What I would try to develop 
would be the possible ways, and 
eventually the best way, to set up 
a certain situation which I will term 
a “dilemma” for the bandits. In 
working this out, I would frequently 
consult with bank officers. 

The open pathway from bank en- 
trance to the cash and securities 
safes is, by all logic, the heart of 
our problem. 

It simply must, in some effective 
manner, be blocked, and yet still be 


available, to the necessary travel of 
employees on banking business. 

We have tried to rely upon locks 
which have been found unreliable 
because of human frailty; and we 
have erected massive fortifications 
of bullet-proof steel and _ glass, 
which do provide barrier but may 
sometimes spread the protection out 
too thinly, affording Old Man Hu- 
man Nature a chance to find a way 
to sneak behind it. 


Can we set up an effective bar- 
rier? It can be done, in several dif- 
ferent ways, but right here should 
be stated this positive fact: 


Standard Equipment Impossible 


All experience has taught us that: 
there is not, nor can there be, any 
standard equipment or device, 
ready-made and packed for ship- 
ment, that can be set up in all banks 
and do the protection job. 

The reason is that every bank is 
different. Any worthwhile defense 
must be contrived for one individual 
bank, after careful study of its lay- 
out and of its ways of carrying on 
business. A similar defense layout 
may serve in a number of banks 
but, in each case, it has to be tailor- 
made to fit. 


Therein lies the difficulty en- 
countered by manufacturers of pro- 
tective bank equipment, and by the 
insurance underwriters striving to 
find something to recommend for 
attractive insurance discounts. The 
manufacturer needs something he 
can produce in quantity—on an 
assembly line, so to speak. 


Where To Erect The Barrier 


Now, getting back to the barrier 
problem, we have first to decide 
where, generally speaking, is the 
best place for it. 

We have three choices along this 
fatal pathway to the big money: 

1. The bank entrance, 

2. The cash and securities vault 

door, 
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3. The work space in front of, or 
surrounding, the cash vault 
entrance. 

I think you will all agree with me 
in eliminating the bank entrance as 
the place for the barrier. And yet, I 
once visited a bank with that very 
setup, which shows how an excep- 
tion can pop up to seemingly chal- 
lenge a conclusion. 

This was in a small Illinois town— 
a small bank, with the building ex- 
tending lengthwise of the street, and 
the banking room likewise—the en- 
trance being in the center of the 
front. Just inside the entrance one 
found himself in a_ good-sized 
glassed-in vestibule; and he got no 
further until someone behind the 
counter recognized him and pressed 
the button to release the electric 
lock holding the vestibule door. 

The idea was that, if anyone 
started to break down the glass 
vestibule—which could be done 
easily enough, as it was a flimsy 
affair—the banking force would all 
run to one side into the vault, the 
door of which faced the space be- 
hind the long counter. Here, of 
course, they had guns and a tem- 
porary barrier to set up. 

This wasn’t bad, but I gained 
entrance by being brought to the 
bank by the president, from his fac- 
tory across the street. I was not try- 
ing to sell anything, not even advice, 
and did not wish to be captious, so 
I did not ask him to explain what 
he would have done had I turned 
out to be a bandit holding a gun in 
his ribs—my gang waiting for me 
to walk in on the president’s invi- 
tation, and introduction. 

Once a banker suggested to me 
that the bank doors be automati- 
cally closed and locked by a trip- 
switch, shutting the bandits into the 
bank. Would you like to be there 
and keep them company? The little 
matter of their blocking the door 
from closing in the first place was 
not thought of. 

However, that was better than 
the idea of another banker for a 
contraption to “squirt green paint” 
all over a bandit who pointed a gun 
at a teller. 

I think, too, the idea of placing 
the barrier right at the vault door 
would not appeal to most bankers, 
since it would involve providing a 
guard (with reliefs) to sit inside, 
to work the door. 

So, we find in the work-space the 
practical point to erect our barrier. 
The fixtures provide a partial share 
of the blockade, and someone other- 
wise ordinarily engaged, can serve 
the entrance door. 
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Five Attributes Of A 
Good Defense 


1. A defense that will call upon 
no one to do anything while 
under gun-threat. 

2. defense that imposes 
upon the banking staff the mini- 
mum inconvenience consistent 
with dependable protection. 

3. A defense which will stop 
bandits cold, without any threat 
to their lives or to their getaway. 

4. defense so unbeatable 
that a blueprint of it, with full 
explanation, can be posted in the 
bank for bandit scouts to study. 

5. In short, a defense that pre- 
sents to the bandit an absolute 
dilemma, so positive that, after 
looking it over, bandits will never 
go near the bank. 

A TTS AE TTS 

Except in a small bank, I claim 
we do not need to use the entire 
work-space as the area of blockage. 
On the contrary, this area should be 
restricted to as small a space as will 
do the trick, not only conserving 
expense, but, what is more import- 
ant, reducing to a practical mini- 
mum the goings-in and out—a very 
important consideration. 

The more the protected area is 
spread out, the greater the chance 
for a trick entrance. 

What shall we call this protected 
space? I offer the name Money Area, 
for its function is’to surround and 
contain the loot the bandits want. 


How The Money Area Is Made 


I consider this money area, in 
some form, to be desirable for any 
type of defense employing barrier 
to any degree; and I believe barrier 
to be an essential part of a good 
defense. Therefore, it is something 
for bankers, and their architects to 
keep in mind when re-building or 
remodeling. A convenient fixture 
layout will be of the greatest assist- 
ance in devising protection against 
holdup, either right away or in the 
future. 

This money area, _ rightfully 
chosen, constructed, and protected, 
interposes between the bandits and 
the big loot the absolute barrier we 
are seeking—an impossible dilemma 
in front of the bandits. 

Normally, it will include the 
money cages (tellers, and so on), at 
least as to their rear entrances, and 
the cash vault door. But here comes 
the first catch in the selection of its 
location. 





If the cash vault door is at the 
same time the entrance used for the 
safe deposit vault, it is bad. Some- 
thing has to be done about it. We 
can’t have safe deposit customers 
going in and out of the money area. 
The traffic into and out of that space 
must be held down to the limit. That 
is why its location is so important. 

The site of the money area once 
decided, how do we build it? Under- 
stand this: the money area is to be 
completely “fenced” so that no one 
can get into it—in a hurry, which 
is how bandits have to work— ex- 
cept through the doors provided 
therefor. 


The fixtures may provide a large 
part of this fencing—reinforced to 
prevent any climbing over them. 
For the rest of the fencing, a very 
open and light grille-work, or 
screen can suffice. It can be open 
enough to stick your head through 
anywhere and it has to be only 
strong enough to effectually check 
the bandit rush. Remember that 
bandits do not batter, hew, blow, or 
sap their way. They simply have 
not the time for any such engineer- 
ing operations. Their tool is the gun 
—the gun only. 

This grille-work or screen in- 
volves no great cost, and it can be 
really ornamental, built in a pretty 
design and presenting what might 
be described as a “spider-web 
effect. 

There are several ways in which 
to control entrance to the money 
area, but of them all, I prefer what 
is known as the Gate Citadel. 


I consider this the most useful 
idea ever conceived, for protection 
against business-hour gang holdup. 
It is the acme of barrier for that 
vitally weak situation—the open 
pathway to the big money. 


I can be exonerated of self-praise 
in making this statement, because it 
is not my idea but was produced by 
my good friend, John A. Waring. 
I wish I had thought of it first. 

The Gate Citadel idea cannot be 
patented; it can be manufactured to 
specifications by anyone equipped 
to do the work, but it cannot be 
turned out in quantity, because 
every gate citadel will be different 
in size, shape, and detail from every 
other one. Yet, the idea itself is 
simple as well as effective. 

The gate citadel is a vestibule 
built in the rear and as a part of 
each entrance door to the money 
area. The door, walls, and ceiling 
are of bullet-resistant steel. A rear 
door, normally standing open, can 
close and lock on the tripping of a 
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DETAILS OF DOOR “A” 


Five Features Of The Money Area Protection As Used For 12 Years 


In The First Bloomington-Lake National Bank of Minneapolis 


1. The largest part of the bank’s money and 
securities is kept in a money area which cannot be 


entered from the outside. 


4. Entrance to the money area can be had only 
when one of the tellers goes into the Gate Citadel, 


out-of-sight of the bandits and perfectly protected 
against their firearms. 


2. Two tellers’ cages are included in this money 


5. If he should feel that he must open door A to 


area and doors without locks lead from these cages 
into a bullet-proof room called a Gate Citadel. 


3. The surplus money is kept in a bullet-proof 
day vault which is a part of the Gate Citadel. 


admit the bandits, he can first close the door to the 
day vault by pressing a button, he can send a silent 
alarm to police, and he can “get the drop” on the 
bandits through a porthole in the bullet-proof door A. 


switch. The “front” door presents a 
blank space—no keyhole, no door- 
handle. There is a lookout window 
of bullet-proof one-way vision 
glass; and a standard gun-port. The 
“Front” door can be unlocked only 
from the inside. A strong door- 
closer insures its closing except 
when held open; and on closing, 
heavy locking bars drop into place 
automatically. The unlocking—lift- 
ing of these bolts—is done by a foot 
pedal, as a matter of convenience 
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to an employee with an armful of 
books or papers. 

A red light, operating on a trip, 
shines in plain sight of officers of 
the bank whenever, and while, that 
door stands unlocked. 

I ask you—just how is Old Man 
Human Nature going to get in his 
work in that situation? 

A bank employee, ordered by 
bandits into that spot, to open the 
door, finds himself in a situation, 
where he is— 

Out of sight; 





Out of gun-threat—permanently; 

In a position to set off alarms or 
to poke a gun through a gun- 
port. 

Then, he can sit down and light a 
cigarette. 

But that will never happen be- 
cause of another psychological 
reason which makes of this arrange- 
ment a double dilemma for the 
bandits. 

It is an axiom that bandits will 
never allow anyone in the bank to 
pass out of sight; much less order 
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someone into a position like that. 

Bandits are so alert against the 
setting off of an alarm that they 
shoot on the instant of suspecting 
someone to try it. 

Are they going to let anyone out 
of sight to do something like that? 

Furthermore, it is my firm belief 
that a gang, having discovered this 
situation through its scouting, will 
never go near a bank thus protected. 


The Day Vault Holds The Surplus 


We have mentioned the situation 
where it is not feasible to include 
the cash vault entrance in the money 
area, as heretofore explained. 

Here is what we can do and have 
done: 

We place the gate citadel at the 
rear of, or immediately adjacent to 
the entrances to tellers’ cages. A 
separate room is provided in the 
gate citadel, as a part thereof, where 
we can place a fire-proof safe. Into 
this safe, each morning, is moved all 
the reserve cash that may be called 
for during the day; also any securi- 
ties that may be needed. If it is 
desired to place the entire contents 
of the cash vault safes in that day 
vault, it is perfectly safe to do so. 

Otherwise, what is not needed 
can be left under time-lock for the 
entire business day, in the cash 
vault. 

This arrangement has special ad- 
vantages; it reduces the money area 
to the very minimum of space and 
it affords the tellers an advantage in 
having the money right at hand and 
in being able to place in the day 
vault safe any surplus in their tills, 
without running back to the cash 
vault. This, it seems to me, consid- 
erably offsets the inconvenience 
necessarily attached to the defense 
plan. 

This plan, in use for over 12 years 
in the First Bloomington-Lake Na- 
tional Bank in Minneapolis is illus- 
trated in this issue. Its practicability 
has been proved; its effectiveness 
never questioned. 

It should be explained that, at the 
close of the business day and after 
cash and valuables have been car- 
ried back to the cash vault and 
locked up, the gate citadel door is 
blocked open; else someone would 
have to remain inside to operate 
that door. An emergency entrance, 
secured by a number of screw bolts 
and therefore impracticable for 
bandits to resort to, will give access 
in case the door should become acci- 
dentally closed with no one inside 
the money area to open it. 
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When The Courtesy Counter 
Is Used 


This type of fixture, at first glance, 
might be regarded as offering an 
insuperable difficulty for the type 
of protection I have been outlining. 
In fact, I have heard protection men 
declare it to be an invitation to 
holdup (doubtless having in mind 
the one-man teller holdup style of 
attack). 

On the contrary, I believe the 
Courtesy Counter a deterrent to 
that manner of attack since it makes 
almost impossible the secrecy of 
operation so necessary in that form 
of holdup. 

But, how are we, in a courtesy 
counter setup, going to fit tellers’ 
stations and money cages into a 
money area which must be fenced 
against bandit intrusion? 

The old-style fixture, closely 
barred and practically hiding those 
behind it from vision and easy com- 
munication with customers except 
through wickets, came to be con- 
sidered more forbidding and un- 
friendly in appearance than was 
deemed desirable. 

The Courtesy Counter is a rush to 
the other extreme—but there is no 
need to be too extreme about it. 

My solution of the Courtesy 
Counter situation is the erecting, 
around the money cages, of an orna- 
mental “spider-web” structure. Its 
strong but slender steel rodding will 
appear like filaments. It will be so 
open that one can thrust his arm, or 
even head, through it at almost any 
point. It can be harmoniously orna- 
mental in design and finish, It will 
be plenty strong to bar bandits from 
climbing into the enclosure, and yet 
it need not at all impair the visi- 
bility and easy communicability of 
the Courtesy Counter’s friendly 
character. 


The Location Of The Money Area 


It will be recognized that the loca- 
tion of the money area is a matter 
of first concern, in entering upon a 
survey of a bank for its protection; 
but, in any case, let us not forget 
that the erecting of a money area 
sets up the most efficient way of 
blocking that open pathway from 
front entrance to the big money— 
whatever form of defense is used. 
Therefore, keep it in mind in plan- 
ning a new building or in remodel- 
ing. 


Other Means Of Blockade 


It is conceivable that there may 
be situations wherein the use of the 


Gate Citadel to close off the money 
area will be impracticable, such as 
in a big metropolitan bank with 
hundreds of passings to and fro 
behind the fixtures. 


For such conditions, especially 
where there are plenty of guards to 
employ as gate-watchers, I can con- 
ceive of a guard in a protected posi- 
tion ready to instantly close a door 
if a stranger approaches. (A Gate 
Citadel in reverse.) 


Such a guard, if such doors are im- 
practicable, could be ready to flood 
the money area with chemical fog— 
harmless but rendering sight im- 
possible for the moment, and 
impossible to provide against. 


I am convinced that, for the 
vast majority of banks, the Gate 
Citadel— of course, guarding a well 
“fenced” money area—is entirely 
practicable and by all odds the most 
efficient method of defense. 


Audit Control Of Cash 
And Cash Items 


All officers and employees should 
be required to take an annual vaca- 
tion. No teller should be permitted 
to have access to the general ledger. 


Vault cash should be under dual 
control, the responsibility being 
usually assumed jointly by the head 
teller and an officer. A book record 
of reserve cash should always be 
maintained. If the bank has an audi- 
tor, he should count the reserve cash 
from time to time; if not, count 
should be made by an officer other 
than the one involved in the dual 
control. 

The auditor should count the 
counter cash of the tellers without 
warning at irregular intervals. If 
there be no auditor, the tellers 
should be required to count each 
other’s cash in similar fashion. 

Tellers should work in locked 
cages. The relief teller should use 
a separate cash fund. The loan clerk, 
the collection department clerk, and 
the savings teller should all turn 
their cash over to the head teller. 

There should be a “short and 
over” account kept on the general 
ledger as well as analysis thereof 
by tellers, which should be reviewed 
by an officer from time to time. Cash 
items must be taken from the teller 
at the end of each day and carried 
on the general ledger, being 
cleared through this account. All 
cash items should be approved by an 
officer. The disposition of these 
items must be regularly followed 
up.—E. J. Enthoven. 
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By RAYMOND S. STEVENSON 


President, Farmers National Bank, 
Pennsburg, Pennsylvania 


ETTERS can be used extensively 
L in the creation of positive stim- 
uli for the extension of sound public 
relations. We neglect no opportun- 
ity to send a personal letter signed 
individually on all such occasions 
as weddings, births, anniversaries, 
and hospitalization of the bank’s 
customers and other citizens of the 
community. 

In the same manner, a friendly 
personal letter of greeting and an 
offer of the bank’s services is sent to 
all new arrivals in the community. 

The philosophical approach to 
public relations through these me- 
dia is a compliment to the other 
person’s ego thereby satisfying the 
elemental emotion of desire for the 
feeling of importance. 

For example: More favorable re- 
sults are obtained in starting a col- 
lection letter by asking a favor, If 
a borrower’s renewal or payment on 
his account is late or past due, he 
remits more graciously and prompt- 
ly if we start our letter with the 
sentence proposed by Dale Carne- 
gie: “I wonder if you would mind 


Mail And Telephone 
Serve Well In 
Public Relations 


This article shows the application of the public 
relations principles described by Mr. Stevenson in 
his article in June Bankers Monthly to corre- 
spondence and telephone conversations. 


helping me out of a little difficulty.” 
This sentence, of course, can be 
varied according to the writer’s de- 
sire for the degree of usage. 

A suggested use to be applied to 
a delinquent borrower might be 
somewhat as follows. “I wonder if 
you would mind helping me out of 
a little difficulty. The fact that you 
overlooked the recent payment on 
your loan has placed me in a posi- 
tion of criticism by our Board of 
Directors. A remittance would, 
therefore, be considered a personal 
favor.” 

This subtle compliment to the 


other fellow’s ego, gives him a suf-. 


ficient feeling of importance to 
grant the favor by sending in the 
remittance. It also produces a posi- 
tive stimulus through letting him 
“save his face.” 

No opportunity is lost in creating 
exactly the same positive stimuli 
in sending personalized letters 
promptly to all new depositors, in- 
cluding anyone who introduces a 
new customer and to all borrowers 
upon the final payment of their 





loan. All such letters are slanted 
from the viewpoint of the banker’s 
expression of appreciation for the 
favor from the individual. 

In general, the tone of all corre- 
spondence should be natural, con- 
genial, courteous, and should say 
“thank you” by suggestion if not 
directly. 


Telephone Contact 


It is more difficult to create a posi- 
tive stimulus over the telephone be- 
cause facial expressions cannot be 
seen, Facial expressions are of the 
utmost value in applying the law of 
action and reaction to the philoso- 
phy of public relations. The voice 
alone must be entirely relied upon 
to convey our feeling over the tele- 
phone. This makes it important that 
a proper “telephone voice” be cul- 
tivated. 

It is particularly important in the 
cultivation of a telephone voice that 
perfect pronunciation and good dic- 
tion be used. If one may be prone 
to slur the pronunciation of certain 
words in direct conversation, such 


Public Relations apply in loan making as in anything else by beginning 
with a compliment to the borrower's desire for recognition of importance. 
When the borrower has been made to feel that, by requesting a loan, he, 
and not the bank has done the favor, the first step in positive stimulation has 


been taken. 
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slur seems emphasized when heard 
over the telephone. The use of such 
words as “kin” for can, “yep” for 
yes, and “nope” for no, can only 
result in a negative reaction due to 


the psychological effect of the 
speaker’s impatience or a lack of 
proper respect for the subject mat- 
ter under discussion. 

The good operator receiving a call 
from the outside answers by giving 
the name of the bank in a cheerful 
tone of voice. The person for whom 
the call is intended should always 
answer promptly, preferably by 
giving his or her name. 

When a call comes for an absent 
executive, the good operator or 
the executive’s secretary states 
that the executive is away from his 
desk and asks if the absentee may 
call the person back upon his return. 
Such a stimulus is obviously posi- 
tive, because the caller’s ego is 
complimented with a sense of im- 
portance. 

The public-relations-minded op- 
erator or secretary never asks the 
identity of a person calling on the 
phone before giving him the person 
to whom he wishes to speak. The 
reaction to “who is calling?” is 
immediately negative. Worse yet, 
the caller will not believe it if then 
informed that the person for whom 
he asked is either absent or not 
available to the telephone at the 
moment. 

For the same reason, a good ex- 
ecutive when calling another person 
always makes the call himself. 
There is injury to the ego when a 
secretary or operator, after getting 
the person being called says, “Just 
a minute, Mr. Jones is calling.” 

Again the same positive stimulus 
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through subtle compliment to the 
ego as produced through the slant- 
ing of correspondence toward the 
“favor angle’ can be obtained by 
always concluding the conversation 
with a sincere expression of “thank 
you for calling” just before the final 
“good-bye.” 


Life Insurance Loans At 4% 


This northern Minnesota territory 
has always had rather high interest 
rates, and when I started in business 
27 years ago, a great many lodns 
were made at 10% simple interest. 
Later, the legal contract rate was 
reduced to 8%. For the past 10 
years, when I have been active in 
association affairs, I have battled for 
lower interest rates. 

In our bank we reduced the rates 
on farm chattel mortgages to 6% 
and choice real estate mortgages to 
5% in 1931. Since then, we have 
loaned considerable money where 
the security was good at 4% and 
5%, and our rate on life insurance 
loans is 4%, where the loans are 
over $500. 

We are now obliged to loan money 
to automobile dealers for floor plan 
purposes at 3%. 

We still have a lot of bankers in 
Minnesota who are charging 6% to 
8% interest on good chattel mort- 
gages, and also 6% on real estate 
loans. I think this is a serious mis- 
take and accounts, in a large mea- 
sure for the substartial volume of 
loans which credit unions, PCA’s, 
and other governmental agencies 
have developed.—Frank P. Powers, 
president, Kanabec State Bank, 
Mora, Minnesota. 


Tremendous responsibility 


rests upon the bookkeeper at 


all times, but particularly 


when charged with giving 
important information over 
the telephone. Swift but ac- 
curate transmission of re- 
quested material must be the 
bookkeeper’s golden rule if 
the bank is to be spared em- 


barrassment and loss. 





Labor More Expensive 
Than Printing 


There are two extremes that we 
can avoid in planning and designing 
forms One extreme is to haphaz- 
ardly draw forms or permit them to 
be drawn without observing a few 
fundamental rules. 

The other extreme—just as ex- 
pensive—is to make economy in 
design of forms a fetish—trying to 
reduce expense by eliminating all 
colors, eliminating one-time car- 
bons, avoiding multi-copy forms, 
eliminating ruling, and so on. 

Paper and printing are less ex- 
pensive than clerical salaries, and, 
if a high-priced print job effects an 
economy of time, it is economical.— 
Edward F. Lyle, comptroller, City 
National Bank and Trust Company, 
Kansas City, Missouri. 


Varied Sizes Of Checks 
Not Practical 


This bank is guilty of having 
three or more sizes of checks avail- 
able for depositors’ use, and I imag- 
ine that this is the case among the 
majority of the nation’s banks. No 
doubt, the various sizes were de- 
signed for the convenience of differ- 
ent types of customers; but I am 
inclined to believe that the custom 
of furnishing various sizes of checks 
now is, more or less, traditional 
rather than practical. One might 
imagine how difficult it would be if 
our currency were issued in several 
sizes. The public would soon raise 
such a howl that uniformity would 
be forced. 

Bankers Monthly’s suggestion of 
having a check somewhere between 
the so-called ladies’ size and the 
larger size used by some individuals 
and most business concerns, would 
be satisfactory to all concerned. 
Above all, from a selfish standpoint, 
it would save the banks of this 
country millions of dollars annually 
in wasted labor cost. I am definitely 
in favor of standardizing check sizes. 

I believe it would be unanimously 
approved by all banks to have a 
uniform place on all checks for 
dollar amounts. As you know, dollar 
amounts are written at the top, bot- 
tom, in the middle, center, right, 
and left, and it is probably more 
trouble to handle than the differ- 
ence in sizes. It has been my expe- 
rience to find that this latter condi- 
tion slows down operations as much 
as any other one thing.—A. E. 
Cleere, comptroller, First National 
Bank, Houston, Texas. 
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The IBM Proof Machine 


An Asset to Any Bank--Large or Small 


Whether your check volume is thousands or 
hundreds of thousands of items each business 
day, the IBM Proof Machine—a single installa- 
tion or a battery of 100—will benefit both your 
bank and its customers. It is fast and accurate. 
It endorses, lists, proves and sorts (into as 
many as 24 different classifications) in one 
operation. 


IBM INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 


WORLD HEADQUARTERS BUILDING, 590 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 
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Which four of the following bank jobs do the 
machines in the picture at the bottom of this page 


perform at one operation? 


a. Prove deposits; b. Photograph checks; ¢. Sort checks by classifi- 
cation; d. Endorse checks; e. Prepare an individual listing and 
total for each classification; f. Perforate “‘on us” checks. 
Cincinnati is a branch of a federal reserve bank; 
which one? 

a. Atlanta; b. Richmond; c. Cleveland. 

Which of the following unpaid items on a mer- 
chant’s statement classify as bills payable? 

a. Taxes; b. Accrued interest on corporate bonds. 

Which of the following rules should be followed 
by a bank having a safe deposit vault? 

a. Do not permit a customer to leave his box in the coupon room 
when he leaves the room for any reason; b. A bank employee 
should always take the customer's key from him, go into the 
vault, and bring the box out to him. 


Which of the following are negotiable without 
restriction? 
a. A check endorsed by the payee “Pay to the order of Oglesby 


State Bank for deposit only’; b. Currency; ¢. Chattel mortgage; 
d. Signature card. 


Which comprise the largest group: National, State, 
or Private banks? 

a. National; b. Private; ¢. State. 

In what Federal Reserve District is Kansas City, 
Missouri? 

a. 9; b. 10; ¢. 11; d. 12; e. 13. 

Which of the following accounts is best for hus- 
band and wife if they desire an arrangement 


whereby either may write checks against the account? 


a.. Personal; b. Joint; c. Survivorship; d. Partnership; e. Special; 
f. Agent. 

One of the following statements is a necessary rule 
for a teller. Which one is it? 

a. Verify immediately cash received with amount shown on de- 
posit ticket, and checkmark the amount on the ticket; b. Have the 
person making a deposit to the account of another, write his 
name on the face of the deposit ticket. 


If you had three $5 bills, one a Federal Reserve 
Note, one a United States Note, and one a Silver 


Certificate, on which one would you find the portrait 
of Abraham Lincoln? 


a. Federal Reserve Note; b. United States Note; ¢. Silver Certifi- | 
cate; d. All of them. 
How many inches of file space in a drawer four by 


four inches, would be required to store photo- 


graphs of 12,000 checks? 


—~ pare 
BE 


in 


a. one inch; b. two inches; ¢. three inches; d. four inches; e. five 
inches. 

Which of the following items on a farmer’s finan- 
cial statement are liabilities? 

a. Farm lands; b. Cash surrender value of life insurance; ¢. Notes 
payable for equipment. 


Which of the following dates are bank holidays 
in all states? 

a. July 11; b. July 18; ¢. July 4; d. July 25. 

Which of the following are federal governmentul 
agencies? 

a. Robert Morris Associates; b. The R. F. C. Mortgage Co.; ¢. Se 


curities and Exchange Commission; d. National Association o' 
Security Dealers. 


In which of the following cities is there a branch 
of one of the 12 federal reserve banks? 

a. Des Moines, lowa; b. St. Paul, Minn.; ¢. Louisville, Ky. 

The portraits of which of the following men ap- 
pear on U. S. paper money? 

a. Edison; b. McKinley; ¢. Chase; d. Roosevelt. 

How many dimes in four rolls? 

a. 400; b. 80; ¢. 200; d. 120. 

Which of these accounts can be paid with five 
coins—all different? 

a. $1.90; b. $2.05; ¢. $1.11. 

If you were working in a bank in Chicago, and 
were asked to sort from a batch of checks all those 
your federal reserve district, you would select 


transit numbers with which of the following prefixes? 
There are prefix numbers in addition to these, but 
only one of these numbers applies. 


a. 777; b. 70; ¢. 767; d. 700. 
In sorting checks, a bookkeeper looks for which 
two of the following (among other things)? 


a. It is not post-dated; b. The check is dated in the same city as 
the location of the bank; ¢. The date does not exceed the period 
specified in the regulations of your bank. 


(Correct answers on page 342) 
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g. rRATFORD HALL”, the ancestral plan- 
tation home of the Lees of Westmoreland 
County, Virginia, is one of America’s 
most famous homes and one of the few 
perfect examples of true Georgian archi- 
tecture still standing. 

So wisely was the house planned that 
no additions were ever added, and when 
it was purchased for a shrine by the 
Robert E. Lee Memorial Foundation in 





The boxwood garden as seen through the 
chimney arci 
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The Lets of Virginta 


1929, no rebuilding was necessary and 
the reconditioning of the main house was 
comparatively simple. The mansion and 
grounds were laid out prior to 1730, and 
took five years to complete. The house 
was built of brick that had been made by 
hand on the plantation, and was con- 
structed in the form of an H, the wings 
of which were topped with twin sets of 
four great chimneys. The Great Hall on 
the second floor with its vaulted ceiling 
and hand carved paneling and pilasters, 
forms the bar of the H and was the scene 
of many brilliant gatherings during the 
Colonial period. 

“Stratford Hall” has provided Amer- 
ica with some of her most illustrious 
sons, among whom were Thomas Lee, a 
governor of Virginia and chiefly respon- 
sible for the purchase of the Ohio Valley 
from the Iroquois; Richard Henry Lee 
and Francis Lightfoot Lee, both signers 
of the Declaration of Independence; 






Robert E. Lee as a Second Lieutenant 


Lighthorse Harry Lee, George Wash- 
ington’s favorite officer, governor of Vir- 
ginia and father of the beloved Robert 
E. Lee, the statesman and brilliant caval- 
ryman of the War Between the States 
whose battle tactics were carefully stud- 
ied during World War II. 

Today, completely restored, the Great 
House and grounds which are open to 
the public are a fitting tribute to the Lee 
family whose sons contributed so much 
to the founding of this nation. 

The Home, through its agents and 
brokers, is America’s leading insurance 
protector of American Homes and the 


Homes of 


Imerican Industry. 


* THE HOME « 
SPrsurance Company 


NEW YORK 


FIRE 


AUTOMOBILE 


© MARINE INSURANCE 
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Here’s what the leading 


the Recordak 





With ordinary transit methods, clerks list 
and completely describe each check. But with 
the Recordak Transit System, only the listing 
is necessary. And this can be done at the 
same time checks are photographed. 


Faster. 

Ordinarily, expert transit clerks list and de- 
scribe about 400 checks an hour. But with the 
photographic speed of Recordak, they are 
able to handle up to 2400 checks in the same 
period of time. 





Because it calls for only a listing . . . reduces 
chances of error . . . is so much faster than 
ordinary descriptive methods. . . the Recordak 
System cuts transit operating costs by as 
much as 40%. 


It gives you a complete picture of the many 
advantages of the Recordak Transit System. 
This book is free. Write Recordak Corpora- 
tion, Subsidiary of Kastman Kodak Company, 
350 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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3. Fewer chances of error. 1. New protection 
Recordak microfilming reduces listing errors for depositors, banks. With Recordak, checks 
to a minimum because clerks have only the are photographed before being sent for collec- 
amounts to think about. All other descrip- tion. Then if they are lost, stolen, destroyed 
tions are taken care of photographically ... in transit, you can quickly get facsimiles with- 
and photography doesn’t make mistakes. out inconveniencing depositors. 






=RECORDPK 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 
originator of modern microfilming — 
and its application to banking systems 








MAIL THIS COUPON FOR FREE BOOK 











Recordak Corporation Name 

350 Madison Avenue 

New York 17, N. Y. I  eccntininnctiemnieen 

Please send me the new 

book about Recordak, Street_...__- —— —_—— ~ 
“IN BANK AFTER 

BANK AFTER BANK.” i cascscsceninintieiclienannainniai 
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Southeastern Par Clearance 





Organization Formed 


Credit men of nine Southeastern states have organized a movement 
to encourage non-par banks to become par banks in order to serve 
their own depositors better. The movement is based on the proposi- 
tion that a bill is not fully paid if the drawee bank deducts exchange. 


HE extra work brought about in 
apices banks by the necessity 
of keeping records of exchange was 
mentioned by many bank officers to 
the Editor on a recent trip through 
Southeastern states. 

The Editor discovered on that trip 
that the credit men’s associations in 
nine Southeastern states have just 
organized a par clearance organiza- 
tion to help persuade non-par banks 
that they can serve their depositors 
better if they pay checks at par. 

The organization is known as the 
Southeastern Par Clearance Organ- 
ization for Alabama, Arkansas, 
Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Missis- 
sippi, and Tennessee. The purpose 
of the organization is set forth in 
the following statement, which in- 
cludes a resolution: 


“The purpose of this organization 
is to supervise or lend aid to the 
various organizations in the above 
states fostering par clearance. 

“Tt is our hope that non-par banks 
in these states will immediately 
join the list of par banks and there- 


Gentlemen: 


You are hereby authorized to stamp the following notation 
on all checks issued by the undersigned. 


by avoid the necessity of having to 
introduce state legislation to force 
the payment of all checks at their 
face value. (Editor’s note: Iowa and 
Nebraska have such laws.) 
“National legislation is also being 
considered to govern this evil. This 
would be a bill introduced in Con- 
gress calling for the par payment of 
all checks deposited by the payee 
in a state other than the state in 
which the payor’s bank is located. 


Resolution 


“Whereas, 90% of all business 
settlements are effected through the 
medium of checks which have be- 
come established as the principal 
currency of our country; and 

“Whereas, since checks do con- 
stitute the principal currency of our 
country, it is our purpose to main- 
tain that currency at full, redeem- 
able value; and 

“Whereas, exchange charges are 
not a common banking practice, but 
are made by only about 2,000 banks 
out of a total of 14,000 banks in the 
United States; and 


N. P. This Check Must Be Paid 
At Par or returned to the 


Payee. 


Payor’s Request. 


In my opinion it is wholly unfair in principle for any bank 
to charge exchange on checks. Par-Clearance checks should be 
a universal practice. My co-operation and support of Par- 
Clearance can be depended on and if my bank should refuse 
to honor my check at par please take the check up when it is 
returned to you and send back to Payor. 
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“Whereas, such charges constitute 
an unpredictable and unanticipated 
addition to the cost of doing busi- 
ness; and 

“Whereas, such charges are made 
by a small percentage of banks and 
are a charge against the acceptor 
rather than the maker of a check 
given in settlement of a business 
obligation; and 

“Whereas, such charges increase 
the bookkeeping work and expense 
of both business firms and banks 
and slow the preparation and han- 
dling of bank deposits; and 

“Whereas, the exchange charges 
tend to create harmful competitive 
banking practice, such as absorption 
of exchange and circuitous routing 
and delayed clearance of checks; 
and 

“Whereas, such charges constitute 
a hindrance to the free and un- 
hampered flow of business; and 

“Whereas, all banks in 21 states, 
and the great majority of banks 
throughout the nation, now clear all 
checks at par and have clearly 
proven that such charges are neither 
necessary nor desirable to maintain 
sound and healthful banking con- 
ditions; and 

“Whereas, the Federal Govern- 
ment will not permit exchange de- 
ductions from checks received in 
payment of debts due the govern- 
ment; and 

“Whereas, every check given in 
payment for goods or service should 
be worth 100 cents on the dollar; 


“Now, Therefore, Be It Resolved, 
by the Southeastern District Credit 
Conference in session at Atlanta, 
Georgia, November 15th and 16th, 
1945, that it favors such individual 
and collective efforts as may be 
directed toward the elimination of 
exchange deductions by banks 
through legislative action or by vol- 
untary action of banks themselves; 
and that the Southeastern Par 
Clearance Organization be given 
every support, financial and other- 
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Safety is the first, and lasting, concern of progressive banks. 
It’s one of our major concerns, too. 

With deposits and resources at all time highs...with 
rising living costs making it more and more difficult for 
“white collar” workers to make both ends meet...with crim- 
inal activity increasing, the need of banks for a full measure 
of protection against such ever-present risks as embezzle- 
ment, burglary, holdup, forgery, “misplacement” and the 
like is greater than ever before. 

How long has it been since you last reviewed your 
blanket bond coverage? Are you swre it’s up-to-date in form 
and sufficient in amount to cover your present increased loss 
exposures? 

There are two ways to resolve any doubts you may 
have with respect to your present protection. You can wait 
until a loss occurs, or you can call in the F& D's experienced 


representative in your community today. 


FIDELITY, SURETY AND BANKERS 
BLANKET BONDS; BURGLARY, 
ROBBERY, FORGERY AND GLASS INSURANCE 


Fipeuity ann Deposit company 
Baltimore Maryland 


WITH WHICH IS AFFILIATED THE AMERICAN BONDING COMPANY OF BALTIMORE 
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wise, in furthering this program; 

“Be It Further Resolved, that the 
conference commend the greater 
number of par clearance banks who 
now Clear all checks drawn on them 
at par and thus contribute to good 
business and sound and progressive 
banking practice. 

“Be It Further Resolved, that a 
copy of this resolution be mailed to 
all credit men’s associations in the 
Southeast, to all banks and bank 
associations, and to other business 
and credit groups interested in na- 
tionwide par clearance of all checks; 
and 

“Be It Also Further Resolved, that 
all credit men’s associations take 
notice of the urgent need for co- 
operative action and instigate at the 
earliest possible moment the neces- 
sary means and steps toward the 
accomplishment of the purpose of 
this resolution.” 

After making this statement of 
principle, the Organization has 
made the following suggestions to 
its members: 

“A manufacturing firm reports 
excellent results in the use of a 
postcard addressed to customers 
using non-par banks. The card reads 
as follows: 

“We have just received notice 
from our bank that we have been 
charged ...... on checks received 
from you ...... Amount ...... 

“Tt appears that your bank is a 
non-par bank and makes an ex- 
change charge for clearance of 
checks, including those drawn by 


their own depositors; therefore, we 
thank you to favor us with ...... 
in postage to permit balancing your 
account. 

“Tf your bank persists in this 
unorthodox practice, we must ask 
that you include the amount of the 
charges for exchange in all future 
remittances. 

“*Trusting that you appreciate 
our position.’” 


Do The Local Banks Need The 
Exchange Charges To Finance The 
Operation Of Their Institutions? 


Here is the answer to any argu- 
ment that a local bank must have 
these exchange charges to finance 
the operation of its institution: 

“The state issues a charter for a 
state bank only after the applicant 
has shown that a bank is a com- 
munity necessity. If it is a commun- 
ity necessity, it follows that the ap- 
plicant has made a showing that the 
community is able to support it for 
services rendered. The applicant for 
the charter does not contend nor 
undertake to show that the institu- 
tion will be able to function by 
reason of ‘riskless income from out- 
side the community.’ Their petition 
indicates that the community needs 
the bank and that by serving the 
community with loans and other 
banking services the bank will have 
a local income sufficient to make its 
operation profitable. 

“The position of the committee is 
that we have nothing to do with 
service charges between a bank and 


How Overdrafts Are Reduced In Eight Banks 


1. Customers who make overdrafts are sent warning letters. 


2. The customer is phoned and requested to make a covering 


deposit at once. 


3. Notification letters are sent to customers who overdraw 
which inform them of the bank's policy in not honoring over- 
drafts and which request increased co-operation. 


4. Overdrafts are returned unpaid. 


5. A 25-cent charge is made for each check returned for 


insufficient funds. 


6. A 50-cent charge is made for each check returned for 


insufficient funds. 


7. Chronic offenders are either requested to close their 
accounts or a cashier’s check for their balance is sent to them 


and future deposits refused. 


8. Signed notes are required for all overdrafts made by 
customers with an acceptable credit record. Others are not 


honored. 





its depositors. That is the bank’s and 
the customers’ business, but that 
exchange charges are a matter of 
public interest.” 

In order to encourage wholesalers 
and manufacturers to refuse to al- 
low exchange to be deducted from 
checks by non-par banks, the 
Southeastern Par-Clearance Organ- 
ization urges that they get written 
permission from their customers to 
order checks from which exchange 
is to be deducted to be returned to 
them. This idea is set forth by the 
association in the following words: 

“Tf it is your desire to have all of 
your customers’ checks paid at par 
immediately, you can attain this 
objective by having them sign the 
form below or one similar thereto. 
This will give you authority to 
rubber-stamp the face of their 
check as set out in the accompany- 
ing form. 

“You may obtain this printed 
form from the Dearing Printing 
Company, 2311 East Main Street, 
Chattanooga 4, Tennessee. The cost 
is $1 per hundred. Please send check 
with order. 

“You, the depositor, are entitled 
to receive from your bank an item- 
ized statement of account showing 
the various items of exchange. If 
you have not been receiving this, 
please insist on your bank giving 
you this itemized statement each 
month from now on.” 

While there are some other states 
which have non-par banks, over 
1,200 of about 2,000 non-par banks 
remaining are in the nine states 
represented? by the Southeastern 
Par-Clearance Organization. The 
tabulation of the banks in these 
states is shown in a table herewith. 


Non-Par Banks In Southeastern 


States 

No.of No.of 
No.of Non-Par Par 

Banks Banks Banks 
Alabama 215 118 97 
Arkansas 218 129 89 
Florida 171 67 104 
Georgia 359 261 98 
Louisiana 153 103 50 
Mississippi 202 174 28 


North Carolina 229 125 104 
South Carolina 149 107 42 
Tennessee 297 119 178 


1,993 


1,203 790 





Total 


Where envelopes are used repeat- 
edly for inter-office communica- 
tions, some banks have a hole or 
holes punched in the envelope so 
that it may be easily ascertained 
whether or not the envelope has 
contents.—Alvin J. Vogel. 
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Policy Making For Results 
The Superior Bank 


1. Policies and methods of opera- 
tions formulated by officers based 
on complete knowledge of commu- 
nity ‘needs, requirements and the 
qualification and ability of officers 
and key employees and submitted | 
to directors for criticism and deci- | 
sion. 

2. Definite policies established as | 
to type of business desired and | 
methods of handling present busi- 
ness, investments and loans. 


3. Staff thoroughly acquainted | 
with policies. 
4. Bank has pension system. | 


grants vacations with pay and cov- 
ers personnel with group insurance. 
5. Directors and officers actively 
co-operate in civic affairs. 
6. Bank co-operates with other 
banks in town and supports activi- 
ties of banking association groups. 


The Intermediate Bank 


1. Policy making function of the 
Board of Directors weak. 





2. No policies established as to 
investment program, new business, 
loans or public relations. 

3. Officers not consulted or ac- 
quainted with policies. 

4. No pension system, but group 
insurance. 

5. Directors and officers do not 
actively support civic affairs. 

6. Bank does not co-operate with 
other banks in town. 

7. Support but do not take an 
active interest in banking associa- 
tion groups. 


The Retrogressive Bank 


1. Policies determined by the 
President or Chief Executive Of- 
ficer without consultation with 
others. 

2. Officers not acquainted with 
the policies or practices of the bank 
as to loans, new business, invest- 
ments. 

3. No pension system, no vaca- 
tion policy, no group insurance. 

4. Does not co-operate with any 
bank or group. 


—From a Management Rating Chart for 


Banks distributed by Marshall Corns and | 
Company, Inc., 39 S. LaSalle St., Chicago. | 


The most effective letter is the one 
which is written from the stand- 
point of the readers’ interest rather 
than from the standpoint of the 
bank. It can still get what the bank 
wants—in fact, it is likely to get it 
more quickly than a letter written 
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entirely from the bank’s viewpoint. | 
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IS THE ALL-PURPOSE 





CHECK ENDORSING MACHINE 


1. It endorses or cancels from 165 to 225 checks per minute! 
Imprint may be placed at any desired position on the check. Printing 
is always clear and uniform. Checks are stacked in sequence. 
Operating units are quickly and easily interchangeable. 


2. It can be used with adding or posting machines! This combi- 
nation permits checks to be listed and endorsed simultaneously, 
greatly speeding check handling operations. 


3. It can be used in combination with check microfilming machines! 
When so used, checks pass directly into the Endorsograph after 
they are photographed, saving time and handling. 


Remember—Endorsograph is the only all-purpose 
check endorsing machine. Call your CC specialist 


for a demonstration. 


r crip 


It will give you more complete information concerning 
the Endorsograph and its application to all check 
handling operations. Write Dept. BM-76. 


MMERCIAL 


NTROLS 


CORPORATION 








MAKERS OF USPM METERED MAIL 
SYSTEMS AND MAILROOM EQUIPMENT 


ENDORSOGRAPH DIVISION 


Rochester 2, New York 
Sales and Service Offices in Principal Cities 





THE 
HAMMERMILL 
COLUMN 


The capsule crime story we have for 
you today might be called ‘‘Know Your 
Depositor.’”’ It illustrates, we believe, 
one of the latest refinements in the art 
of forgery—and a dangerously ingenious 
one. Two bright lads were picked up the 
otherday for practicing the scheme,which 
was netting them about $1000 a week. 


= 
* 
* 


x 


+ + + 


* * * 


Here’s how it goes: A member of the gang 
enters a bank and makes a deposit to the 
account of one of the neighborhood taverns. 
There are several checks, plus a cash 
deposit of from $75 to $100. 





At the same time he presents for cash- 
ing a check of $500 or more, signed by 
the tavern owner and drawn on his 
account. If the teller shows any hesita- 
tion, the messenger suggests that he tele- 
phone the tavern and verify the check. 


* * * 


If the call is made, the voice of the 
“tavern keeper’’ assures the teller that every- 
thing is okay and commends his caution. 


* * * 


Several days later the checks deposited 


Answers to Bankers 


| Monthly Quiz No. 38 





by the messenger are returned. No such | 
accounts. These are duly forwarded to | 
the tavernkeeper. That puzzled gentle- | 


man insists he is seeing the checks for the | take it with him 


first time and knows nothing about the | 


deposit, or the messenger who made it. 


* * * 


The $500 check which was signed with | 
his name, and which the messenger had | 


cashed, was a well-executed forgery. 
- ~ * 


The telephone call? Phones in most 
taverns are in public booths. While one 


member of the gang is at the bank, the | 


other is in the tavern near the booth. 





K 
If the phone rings, he explains that he is | 


expecting a call and shuts himself into the 
booth. If the bank is on the wire, he assures 
the teller that everything is all right. 

* * : 


Not muchrisk. Few tellers can identify 
a depositor’s voice over the telephone. 
So simple a plan is sure to appeal to 
imaginative penmen. If you service any 
tavern accounts, it might be well to ar- 
range a telephone password with the 
proprietor. 


Against such rackets, eternal vigilance is 
the price of safety. But you can provide gen- 
eral protection for your customer's checks 
by producing them on Hammermill Safety. 
To see the improved color range of this fine 
check paper, send a note on your bank 
letterhead for samples. Address Hammermill 
Paper Co., 1505 East Lake Road, Erie, Pa. 
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Grade yourself as follows: 
18, 19 or 20 Very Superior 


15, 16 or 17 Superior 
12, 13 or 14 Good 
8, 9, 10 or 11 Average 
5, 6 or 7 Poor 
2, 3 or 4 Very Poor 


We shall be glad to receive com- 
ments on this list of questions, and 
shall be glad to receive suggestions 
for future questions. 


a, c, d, e. These machines not 

only provide a master controi 
tape but also as many as 24 indi- 
vidual adding tapes, one for each 
classification. These are used for 
controls as well as proof of deposit 
tetals. Endorsing attachments are 
available. These are I. B. M. proof 
and distribution machines. 
c. The Federal Reserve Bank for 

the Fourth District is located at 
Cleveland, and Cincinnati is a 
branch office. 


a. If taxes are unpaid they are 
a bills payable item. 
a. A customer should never be 
allowed to leave his safe de- 
posit box anywhere except locked 
in the vault. While it is out of the 
vault, he should be constantly with 
it. If he leaves the booth, he should 


b. Depositing a check in a bank 
is not a negotiation. A check 
made payable to a bank for deposit 
only cannot be further negotiated. 
It is wise to name the bank in such 


| an indorsement. A chattel mortgage, 





of course, is not negotiable, neither 
is a signature card, so currency is 
the only item in this list which is 
negotiable. 

c. As of December 31, 1945, 


there were 9,543 State banks, 
5,023 National banks, and 138 Pri- 


| vate banks. 


b. The Federal Reserve Bank 

for the 10th District is at Kansas 
City, Missouri. 

c. A survivorship account makes 

it possible for either one whose 
name is on the account to withdraw 
the funds at any time, even after 
one has deceased. It saves consider- 
able complications therefore, for 
either husband or wife on the death 
of the other, have immediate access 


| to the funds held in a survivorship 


account, 
a. It is not necessary for a per- 
son making a deposit for another 
to write his name on the deposit slip. 
10} d. All $5 bills have a portrait of 
Abraham Lincoln. 





b. It is possible to photograph 
6,000 checks on one film which 
occupies a space four by one inch. 
c. A liability is something a 
farmer must pay. Therefore, 
notes payable is the only one of 
the three items listed which would 
be called a liability. 
c. July 4 is the only date on 
which all American banks close 
for a holiday in July. 
b and c. The Robert Morris As- 
sociates is a voluntary organiza- 
tion of bank creditmen and is not a 
federal governmental agency. The 
National Association of Security 
Dealers is also a private organiza- 
tion. 
fj c. There is a branch of the 8th 
Federal Reserve District in 
Louisville, Kentucky. The Federal 
Reserve Bank of the 8th Federal 
Reserve District is at St. Louis, Mis- 
souri. 
b and c. McKinley’s picture is on 
$1,000 bills and the picture of 
Chase is on $10,000 bills. Don’t feel 
bad if you didn’t know this answer 
for these bills are not very common 
in banks. As a matter of fact, you 
may never have seen a $10,000 bill. 
c. There are 50 dimes in a roll. 


a. $1.90 can be paid with a silver 
dollar, a fifty-cent piece, a quar- 
ter, a dime, and a nickel. Neither 
one of the other amounts can be paid 
with five coins, all different. 
b. Only 70 in the list given is a 
prefix in the 7th Federal Re- 
serve District. The other numbers 
are not prefixes in that district or 
in any other one. 70 is the state 
number for Illinois. However, banks 
in Chicago have the prefix 2. 
a and c. Post-dated checks 
should not be accepted by a 
bank, previous to the date they bear. 
It is also considered unwise to han- 
dle a check whose date is more than 
three months old. 


Quiz Used At Staff Meetings 


Bankers Monthly Quiz reprints 
are distributed at one of our semi- 
monthly staff meetings and are cor- 
rected at the next meeting. Our staff 
of ten has never had’a grade lower 
than “Good” and most of the time 
is in the two higher brackets. We 
have found the quizzes interesting 
and informative and have particu- 
larly liked the recent picture quiz- 
zes. Someone with a sense of humor 
must have had a hand in preparing 
them.—O. J. Nelson, president, The 
First National Bank of Windom, 


Windom, Minn. 
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Entrance to the home of 


her The United States National Bank 
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ers 

In the cattle country... 
or 
ate r ‘ f 
aks another leading bank uses Hammermill Safety 
cks Throughout the Rocky Mountain area the no less than eight different western states! 
Poa United States National Bank of Denver is We are gratified that this important finan- 
ar. recognized as the rancher's bank. Through _ cial establishment uses Hammermill Safety for 
an= its efficiently organized and extremely active its checks. The check pictured below is on 
an livestock Loan Department, the bank finances Straightline Hammermill Safety with the bank's 


feeders and growers of cattle and sheep in emblem as part of the surface design. 
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Recapitulation Of 182 Ideas Published 
Since January, 1946 


Here are republished the 182 ideas for the use of directors, manage- 
ment committees, cashiers, department managers and others who 
are looking for tested plans to reduce cost and increase income. 


Delayed Returns On 
Dishonored Items 


24 More Clearing Houses Allow 
Delayed Returns 


On Page 225, May, 1946 issue 
DELAYED POSTING ADVANTAGES 


1. Reduces the number of bookkeepers 
needed because one person can handle 
about two or three times as many ac- 
counts. 

2. Permits synchronized movement of 
items from one department to another. 

3. Generally results in fewer posting 
errors. 

4, Employees like it because 
work is easier and takes less time. 

5. Eliminates friction between depart- 
ments caused by dribble posting, which 
tends to delay inter-departmental work. 

6. Saves banks’ money. 


their 


HOW DELAYED POSTING 
OPERATES 


1, An entire day’s work is posted at 
one run. 

2. While the proof department is prov- 
ing today’s business, the bookkeepers 
are posting yesterday’s items. 

3. One ledger sheet is handled only 
once, for all items for the day are sorted 
to accounts before posting starts. 

4. Most banks post the 
morning. 


following 


Loans 


How Banks Have Handled Installment 
Loans With Success 


On Page 11, January, 1946 issue 
GUIDING PRINCIPLES FOR 
INSTALLMENT LENDING 


1. To attain a satisfactory volume, a 
bank must be competitive in its rates of 
charge for the type of service rendered. 

2. It must evolve and adopt loan plans 
to fit the specific needs of those classes of 
borrowers which it decides to serve. 

3. It must prove itself to be a continu- 
ous and dependable source of consumer 
credit. 

4. It must be willing to serve the ‘‘lit 
tle people’’ as well as the upper middle 
class consumers, and to make really small 
loans as well as those of moderate and 
large size. 
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5. It must become more interested in 
ordinary consumers and in consumer 
movements and consumer interests. 

6. The business must be merchandised. 

7. Bank officers must develop a much 
better knowledge than most bankers now 


have of the complete costs involved. 


The Ten Commandments Of Sound 
Loan Administration 


On Page 96, February, 1946 issue 


1. Diversify loans to avoid undue con- 
centration of loans to borrowers of any 
one type or security of any one type. 

2. Avoid concentration of loans to a 
single borrower or to a few large bor- 
rowers. 

3. Base secured loans on adequate col 
lateral of sound investment quality. 

4, Require both accurate and adequate 
financial and operating statements on all 
unsecured loans. 

5. Base granting and extension of all 
loans not secured by ample investment 
collateral upon liquidity of financial posi- 
tion and favorable managerial and eco- 
nomic factors. 

6. Do not engage in long-term or capi- 
tal financing. 

7. Schedule maturities to correspond 
with the production or distribution cycle 
of the business of the borrower. 

8. Avoid continuous loans—insist on 
complete or at least a substantial liquida- 
tion at maturity. 

9. Require adequate compensating bal- 
ance on all loans not strictly of the 
investment type. 

10. Serutinize most carefully loans 
where social, personal, or other than 
business factors enter. 


These Banks Increased Farm Loans By 
Knowing Their Farmers 


On Page 61, February, 1946 issue 


WHAT THESE BANKS DO TO 
GET FARM LOANS 


1. Explain the value of the local bank 
to the community and the difficulty of 
operating a farm without banking fa- 
cilities. 

2. Work with local county agents and 
farmers associations to improve the re- 
lations between the bank and the farm 
community. 

3. Offer services which are superior to 
those available from competitive agen- 
cies. 


4. Take advantage of the opportunities 
afforded by 4-H Club work. 

5. Develop a farm improvement pro- 
gram and show how the bank ean aid 
in implementing it. 

6. Make the bank a clearing house for 
all local business transactions. 

7. Visit every farm in the community 
periodically to show the farmers that 
you are interested in their work. 

8. Keep well posted on farm product 
markets. 

9. Talk and understand the farmers’ 
language. 

10, Reduce interest rates to the level 
demanded by the trends of the time. 

11. Be prepared to carry farm loans 
on extensions if the conditions warrant. 


Opportunities For Profit In Installment 
Loans To Small Business 


On Page 121, March, 1946 issue 


ELEVEN IMPORTANT POINTS TO 
CONSIDER IN MAKING LOANS 
TO SMALL BUSINESS 


1. We must be specific in our advertis- 
ing and place more emphasis upon our 
willingness to make loans to small busi- 
ness. 

2. We must be prepared to lend money 
to borrowers who previously have been 
refused credit. 

3. An effort must be made to act favor 
ably on every application from a small 
business, anticipating that there will be 
a certain percentage of losses. 

4. It has been found desirable to have 
a loan officer designated to handle this 
type of loan rather than to have all loan 
officers consider applications. 

5. Such credit must be based largely 
upon business experience, character, and 
payment habits developed through out 
side checkings. 

6. Personal inspections of properties 
and activities are often necessary and 
it is on the basis of these that many 
loans are made. 

7. Most small business loans are paid 
more easily on a monthly amortization 
basis, than on a 60- or 90-day basis. 

8. These loans may be collateralized by 
such items as: Chattels, contracts, assign- 
ments, waivers, guarantees, and the like. 

9. Loans to small business will be 
largely for small amounts and so will 
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ustify an interest rate and service charge 
‘ommensurate with the work involved. 

10. It is important to set up a reserve 
for losses out of these higher rates. 

11. It is not desirable to limit loans to 
small business to prime risks only. A 
rather liberal percentage of border-line 
credits must be extended. 


Farm Loan Volumes Increased By Local 
Improvement Programs 


On Page 138, March, 1946 issue 


HOW THESE BANKS INDICATE 
THEIR INTEREST IN FARMERS 


1. A constructive interest in local de 
velopment is shown. 

2. All possible services are offered and 
rendered when needed. 

3. Local farmers are taken into the 
bank and shown how it operates in order 
to develop an understanding of the ways 
the banks can serve them. 

4. Contributions are made to livestock 
shows, 4-H Club work, and agricultural 
organizations. 

5. The banks co-operate with the coun 
ty. agricultural agent and encourage his 
programs. 

6. The banks demonstrate through ae 
tion that they understand the work and 
the needs of loeal farm groups. 

7. Livestock loans are considered safe 
if 

a. Made to a man who ean make money 
with livestock. 

b. Ample feed and equipment to raise 
the animals are available. 


Consumer Loan Totals To Be Larger 
Than Commercial Loans Of 1939 


On Page 169, April, 1946 issue 
THE TRENDS IN THE FIELD OF 
CONSUMER INSTALLMENT CREDIT 


1. Lowering of rates. 
2. A gradual recognition of the wisdom 
of sound terms. 

3. Development, among the various fi 
naneing agencies, of a genuine respect 
for the sound principles of paying out of 
income. 

4. Three factors clearing up the situa 
tion in which finance companies offered 
financial and other inducement to 
dealers to direct their installment papers 
to these finance companies. 

a. The lowering of rates is making it 
more and more difficult to add enough on 
to pay the huge packs of the past. 

b. Banks, while admittedly slow in 
getting started are getting into the pic- 
ture on a larger scale. They are honest 
and conscientious, as they should be, and 
do not want to be a party to any such 
padding of the dealer’s pockets at the 
expense of the public. 

c. Legislators of various states are 
hearing more and more of such practices 
from their constitutents and they are 

letermined to do something about it. 

5. Edueation of the public. 


get 


Practical Ideas For Appraising New 
Homes For Loans 


On Page 178, April, 1946 issue 
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“First” for 


Banks 


For more than 80 years promptness, efficiency, 
and friendly contacts have characterized The 
First National Bank of Chicago relationship with 


correspondent Banks. 


These qualities have been 


developed by an 


intimate knowledge and appreciation of the 
problems and the needs of out-of-town banks. 
How successfully The First of Chicago has met 
the requirements of correspondent banks is 
attested to by the ever increasing number of 
banks that take advantage of the complete facili- 
ties available to them at The First. 


Your bank is cordially invited to make this bank 


your Chicago correspondent. 


The First National Bank 
of Chicago 


Growing with Chicago and the Nation Since 1863 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


TWELVE POINTS TO CONSIDER 


WHEN APPRAISING 
NEW HOME 


Character of Neighborhood 


9 
Community Facilities 3 
Stability of Values 4. 
Available Utilities oa 
Cost of Land and Improvements - 


Title and Deed Restrictions 
Taxes and Assessments 


. Drainage and Soil 

. Use of the Lot 

. Size and Shape of the Lot 

. Orientation and Surroundings 
. Building Lines 


We 





Six Plans For Lending Money 
On Homes 


On Page 273, June, 1946 issue 


Home Security Plan 

Payment Reduction Plan 

Postwar Adjustment Plan 
Additional Loan Plan 

FHA Plan 

FHA Conditional Commitment Plan 


Operation 


Try To Make Examinations Helpful 
And Constructive 


On Page 16, January, 1946 issue 


HOW TO BE PREPARED FOR A 
BANK EXAMINATION 


1, All records should be kept posted 
up to date. 

2. Savings ledgers, commercial ledgers, 
cashier’s check register, certificates of 
deposit accounts, and certified check rec- 
ords should be balanced at least once 
each month. 

3. Adequate reserves should be main- 
tained in the bank’s own vault or in 
amounts due from correspondent banks. 

4, It is advisable to maintain spaced 
maturities in the investment portfolio in 
order to have a safe margin of liquidity. 

5. ‘*Slow’’ 


loans should be watched 


If you are looking for op- 

portunities to increase busi- 
ness, don’t overlook American 
Express Travelers Cheques. 


Ss 
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3 They mean extra enjoy- 
& 


ment and peace of mind to 
travelers, because if any are lost 
or stolen a prompt refund is made. 


and an attempt made to obtain additional 
security to back them if they are too 
long past due. 

6. All notes and mortgages should be 
kept in order so that the examiner’s work 
ean be expedited. 

7. Credit files should be so arranged 
that an examiner may get complete in- 
formation about every borrower without 
delay. 


Be Cautious About Paying 
Altered Checks 
On Page 28, January, 1946 issue 
MATERIAL ALTERATIONS OF 


NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENTS 
1, One which changes the date. 





With most people making 

@ vacation trips this summer, 

you have many chances to sell 
these safe, convenient cheques. 


They're as spendable as 

@ cash—anywhere, and enjoy 

a worldwide reputation built by 
two generations of travelers. 


Aside from the business angle, American Express 

— Travelers Cheques are known as reliable builders 

of good will. If you want them to work for your bank and 
wish further information, write W. H. Stetser, Vice-Presi- 
dent, American Express Co., 65 Broadway, New York 6, N.Y. 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 


Travelers Cheques 
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2. One which changes the amount due. 

3. One which changes the interest rate. 

4. One which changes the time and 
place of payment. 

5. One which changes the number or 
relation of the parties. 

6. One which changes the medium or 
currency in which payment is to be made. 

7. Any other change or addition which 
alters the effect of the instrument in any 
respect. 


Tremendous Responsibility Rests Upon 
Bank Bookkeepers 


On Page 82, February, 1946 issue 


SIX STATEMENTS WHICH HELP 
BOOKKEEPERS REALIZE THE 
IMPORTANCE OF THEIR WORK 


1. Every time a bookkeeper posts an 
item she commits the bank to make like 
payment to either another bank or to a 
customer, 

2. Never post a deposit ticket unless 
you are absolutely sure of the name. 

3. A misposting may result in a law- 
suit involving great losses, which always 
means losing the good will of a depositor. 

4. A check returned in error is always 
embarrassing and may result in a loss to 
the bank through lawsuit. 

5. Before giving out information, be 
sure you are absolutely right—we are 
paying out millions of dollars on your 
information. 

6. If at any time a transaction is put 
through on your ledger which vou do not 
understand, ask for an explanation before 
proceeding. Do not post mechanically; do 
not get into the habit of merely putting 
figures in the machine—if you understand 
what you are doing, your work will be 
much more interesting. 


Watch Payee Endorsements 


On Page 94, February, 1946 issue 


CAUTIONS 


1. Warn tellers to never cash a check 
unless they are sure that the payee’s en- 
dorsement is affixed. 

2. Tellers must not cash a check unless 
they know the last endorsement is that 
of a reliable person—-preferably a cus- 
tomer of the bank. 

3. Warn clerks who prove mail deposits 
to make sure the payee’s signature is on 
each check as well as the endorsement of 
the depositor—if he is a different person. 

4. Warn clerks who make the fine sort 
to the books to watch for payee endorse- 
ments. 


Protective 
How To Learn The Quick Draw 
On Page 19, January, 1946 issue 
SIX POINTS ON QUICK-DRAW 
PRACTICE 


1. Make sure the revolver is not loaded. 

2. Practice reaching for your revolver, 
slowly at first, then faster and faster. 
Do not think you can master this in a 
few hours. 
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WAREHOUSE OF 


‘sm==s| £/E/D WAREHOUSING 


.»» HUNDREDS of banks are using our Service 
in THOUSANDS of cases to secure Warehouse Receipt Loans, 
totaling MILLIONS of dollars against inventory stored right on 
their customer's own premises. The validity of our field warehouse 


operations has never been questioned. Our Warehouse Receipts 
make good collateral. 


ine Neet te <" 8 


N ew Yo rk Te rm i na ] 12814 Jackson St., Albany 3, Ga. * Healey Bidg., Atlanta 3, Ga. * 70 State 


St., Boston 9, Mass. ® Construction Bldg., Dallas, Texas. ® Liberty Life Bidg., 

Charlotte 2, N. C. © 120 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 3, lil. © National Bank Bidg., 

W Detroit, Mich. © 809 Electric Bidg., Indianapolis 4, Ind. © 121 W. Forsyth St., 

a re h Oo u ) e C oO m Pp a n y Jacksonville 2, Fla. ® First National Bank Bidg., Memphis 3, Tenn. ® 16 South 

Broad St., Philadelphia 2, Pa. * Keystone Bidg., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. * 8th and 
Locust Sts., St. Paul 1, Minn. ® Hills Bidg., Syracuse 2, N. Y. 


25 South William Street, New York 4, N. Y. 












3. Practice drawing and 
gun to firing position. 

4, Next draw, cock, sight, and pull 
the trigger. 

5. Time yourself about once a week 
and keep a record of your speed. 

6. Practice with each hand in order to 
learn how to fire with either hand, should 
the other be injured. 


lifting the 


‘*Throw Up Your Hands’’ 
On Page 144, March, 1946 issue 


TO MINIMIZE LOSS 
FROM HOLDUPS 


I would make the following suggestions 


mind. Call us. 


Resources Over 
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AVGHrULNESD 


THE PRICE OF PROFIT 


onditions call for heads-up bank operation. 
Periodic analysis of the bank’s investments is a 
must. Our experience is at the disposal of our 
correspondents. Advice is given with tax posi- 
tion, liquidity and individual requirements in 


Write us. 





Industrial Bank 
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to other bankers as the result of our 
holdup experience: 

1. Keep all checks out of cash drawers. 

2. Place deposit slips for the day on 
the filing desk as soon as possible. 

3. Place remittance items and checks 
on other local banks on the filing desk 
as soon as possible. 

4. Keep notes and their collateral in 
two different places so that both will 
not be taken. 

5. Keep careful record of mortgages, 
deeds, insurance, safe keeping papers, 
and carry specific insurance for such 
items to fully cover. 

6. Install a silent alarm system. 


7. Install telephones in vaults. 
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Three Types Of Holdups And How 
Banks Can Be Protected 


On Page 194, April, 1946 issue 


IMPORTANT PRINCIPLES OF 
PROTECTION 


1. Bandits do not attempt to hold up 
a bank which has its money so well pro- 
tected that there is little likelihood of 
making a ‘‘haul.’’ 

2. Adequate protection for the money 
prevents a holdup, for the bandits know 
they cannot get what they want. 

3. All surplus funds must be protected 
in a money area to which access is im- 
possible. 

4. Only the vault need be protected 
against burglary—window bars and door 
shutters are superfluous. 

5. Night lighting of the vault is of 
doubtful value. 

6. Protective measures should be made 
known to the world, for, if they are effee 
tive, a knowledge of them will keep the 
crooks away. 


Town Guard Protection—How To 
Select The Guards 


On Page 234, May, 1946 issue 
FIVE REQUISITES FOR AN 
EFFICIENT POLICE DEPARTMENT 


1. Police must be separated from poli 
tics if they are to be efficient. 


2. Police must be selected for their 
ability in this specialized work, and must 
then be given full authority to act. 


3. Police officers must be adequately 
trained, and the training should be con 
tinued to keep officers prepared to handle 
changing situations. 


4. Promotions must be made on merit 
entirely without political consideration. 


5. The existence of civil service laws 
give no assurance that the police are free 
from polities. 


Protest Law 
A. B. A. Legal Department Answers 
Questions On Protest 


On Page 69, February, 1946 issue 


REQUIREMENTS OF THE 
PRESENT LAW 


1. Only foreign bills must be protested. 

2. A foreign bill is one drawn in one 
state and payable in another. 

3. Endorsement in another state does 
not make a foreign bill. 

4. A bank incurs no liability in omit- 
ting protest on inland bills unless it was 
instructed to protest. 

5. Notice of dishonor to last endorser 
only is sufficient. 

6. Protest must be made when instruc- 
tions call for protest. 

7. Banks incur liability when the bank 
keeps protest fees. 

8. Wire instructions 
must be followed. 

9. Checks returned for endorsements 
cannot be legally protested. 
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Progress Is Being Made Toward Changes 
In Protest Requirements 


On Page 277, June, 1946 issue 


BANKS SHOULD NOT BE REQUIRED 
TO PROTEST CHECKS UNLESS THE 
HOLDER REQUESTS A PROTEST 
BECAUSE— 


1. Customers are always irritated when 
they are forced to pay for a protest they 
did not order and do not want. 

2. Not one protest in 50,000 is ever 
used in court. 

3. The records indicate that customers 
would not ask for more than one in a 
million checks to be protested. 

4. Protest is a nuisance to the bank 
dishonoring the item and to the payee’s 
bank which must collect the fee. 

5. Protest usually delays notice of dis 
honor at least one day. 

6. A protested check causes extra work 
for at least two banks. Neither one is 
paid for the work, and one has an irri- 
tated customer who derives no benefit 
from the protest and so does not want 
to pay a protest fee. 


Public Relations 


How Public Relations Principles Are 
Applied To Everyday Banking 


On Page 279, June, 1946 issue 


SIX SIMPLE RULES TO CREATE 
POSITIVE REACTIONS 


1. Smile at all who enter the bank. 


2. Call each customer by his own name. 


3. Develop an interest in every bank 
customer. 


4. Encourage each customer to talk 


about himself. 

5. Talk about what interests your cus 
tomer. ; 

6. Try to make your depositor feel im 
portant. 


Safe Deposit 


How To Handle Safe Deposit Boxes 
Of Deceased Renters 


On Page 72, February, 1946 issue 


HOW TO SAFEGUARD TAX CLAIMS 
AND SURVIVORSHIP ACCESS 


1. Specify tax regulations clearly in 
the contract. 


2. Have on file a certified copy of cor 


porate resolutions designating 
authority. 


access 


3. Request the presence of legal repre- 
sentatives of deceased fiduciary at the 
first opening of the box by a substituted 
fiduciary. 

4. Seal boxes of deceased minors or in 
competents, since guardian’s authority 
ceases on death of the ward. 

5. The death of a member of a partner 
ship should be followed by the sealing of 
the partnership safe deposit box. 

6. Keep informed on tax regulations 
and file proper forms when notified of the 
death of a renter. 
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7. Consult counsel or request court 
action when access rights are not fully 
established by survivors. 


How To Safeguard Your Safe Deposit 
Vault 


On Page 222, May, 1946 issue 


The safe deposit department of a bank 
has two major obligations imposed upon 
it: 

1. The use of all reasonable measures 
to guard access to safe deposit boxes so 
no loss of property shall be possible. 

2. To safeguard for the box renter the 
right of free access to his box, the right 
to control access, and the right of pri- 
vacy. 


SULTON AAT TT 


Practical Assistance 
to Institutions in 
the Solving of Their 


Investment Problems 


Today’s changing markets call for all available 
aid in the solving of the many investment prob- 
lems which constantly confront banks, insurance 
companies and other large institutional inves- 
tors. That we are fitted to render a comprehen- 
sive service has been proved by our many years 
of successful experience in this field. 


Our staff members are familiar with all types of 
securities and are able to provide basic facts, 
when needed, concerning current security mar- 
kets: Moreover, through the facilities of our 
91 strategically located offices—interconnected 
by direct wires—we are able to obtain these 
investment facts promptly. 


Should you require such a practical and compre- 
hensive service, we would be happy to discuss 
your problems with you in person on a confi- 


MERRILL LYNCH, PieRCE, FENNER & BEANE 


Underwriters and Distributors of Investment Securities 
Brokers in Securities and Commodities 


Offices in 90 Cities 
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NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 
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Tellers 


Watch Payee Endorsements 
On Page 94, February, 1946 isaue 


CAUTIONS 


1. Tellers should never eash a check 
unless they are sure the payee’s endorse- 
ment is affixed. 

2. Tellers must not cash a check unless 
they know the last endorsement is that of 
a reliable person—preferably a customer 
of the bank. 

3. Clerks who mail deposits 
should make sure the payee’s signature is 
on each check as well as the endorsement 
of the depositor—if he is a different per 
son. 


prove 
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books must 


4. Clerks who make the fine sort to the 
watch for payee endorse- 


ments. 
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5. Negotiability 


21 Ideas In Short Articles 


. A Check List For Investment Policies, 
page 190, April 1946 

. Audit Based On General Ledger, page 
252, May 1946 

. Bank Customers Talk About Bank 
Loans To Each Other, page 38, Jan- 
uary 1946 

. Checks Imprinted On Bank Approval 
Only, page 93, February 1946 

. Customers Should Ask For Protest, 
page 89, February 1946 

. Design Bank Forms To Provide Mul- 
tiple Copies, page 99, February 1946 

. Double Check On Proof, page 43, Jan- 
uary 1946 

. Errors On Customers’ Accounts Most 
Damaging, page 145, March 1946 

. Financing Tailored To Fit The Bor- 
rower, page 238, May 1946 


. Four Practical Ways To Increase 
Bank Income, page 1942, March 
1946 


. Habitual N. S. F. Accounts Closed, 
page 87, February 1946 
- How To Avoid A Holdup, page 93, 
February 1946 
. Increased Deposits Result From A 
Clear Statement, page 198, April 
1946 
Installment Loan Payments Posted 
At The Window, page 93, February 
1946 
Has Two 
page 186, April 1946 


Meanings, 


. Notes Are Required On Overdrafts, 


page 155, March 1946 


. Overdrafters Should Be Eliminated, 


page 63, February 1946 


. Photographed Money Helps Capture 


Bank Bandits, page 255, May 1946 





19. Research May Be Carried On Even In 
Small Banks, page 92, February 
1946 

20. Return Items Are Reduced By Firm 
Attitude, page 97, February 1946 

21. To Avoid Early Morning Holdup, 

page 78, February 1946 


Land is always safe collateral— 
if it is wisely used. 


A Complete Editorial Index 
Of Bankers Monthly Is 
Available For Your Use 


Many of our friends write, refer- 
ring to some article they dimly re- 
member having been published in 
Bankers Monthly several years ago. 
We are glad to say that we have 
maintained a complete index of all 
editorial articles, filed by subject, 
by author, and by title, over a pe- 
riod of many years. We will supply 
our readers, either with a list of all 
the articles published on any one 
subject, or of all the articles written 
by any one author, or of any indi- 
vidual article to which they may 
refer. 

If you know the name of the 
author, we can find it in our Au- 
thor’s Index; if you know the title 
of the article, we can find it in the 
Title Index; and, if you do not know 
either, you can merely mention the 
subject which interests you and we 
can give you a list of the articles 
published on that subject. 

We also have portfolios contain- 
ing articles published in previous 





Yhue You pblive to thie Situation? 
a 


Construction costs are rising. 


Many an owner 


of property is faced with the danger of finding 
himself under-insured should he suffer a loss. 
Now is the time to check the amount of insur- 
ance you carry and to determine if it is in line 


with today’s building costs. 
We’d be glad to do what we can to help. 


THE PHOENIX INSURANCE COMPANY 
Hartford 15, Conn. 


The Connecticut Fire Ins. Co. 
Hartford, 15, Conn. 


Atlantic Fire Insurance Company 
Raleigh, North Carolina 


Great Eastern Fire Insurance Co. 
White Plains, N. Y. 


Equitable Fire & Marine Ins. Co. 
Providence 3, R. 1. 


The Central States Fire Ins. Co. 
Wichita 2, Kansas 


Minneapolis F. & M. Ins. Co. 
Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


Reliance Insurance Company of Canada 
- Montreal 1, Canada 















issues on certain subjects. It is not 
feasible, however, to make port- 
folios on all subjects. That is why 
we mention our detailed index 
which is available for your use. 

The subjects now available in 
portfolios form are the following: 

Accounting 

Banker-Farmer 

Check Forms 

Delayed Returns Of Dishonored 

Items 

Exchange Charges 

Loans 

Operation 

Personnel 

Protective 

Public Speaking 

Service Charges 

The portfolios are loaned to our 
friends for a period of two weeks at 
a cost of $1. This is to cover trans- 
portation and handling. 

Address your inquiries to Editor, 
Bankers Monthly, 536 South Clark 
Street, Chicago 5, Illinois. 


Why Bankers Need To 
Study Agriculture 


Warren Garst, cashier, Home 
State Bank, Jefferson, Iowa, tells the 
following true story. 

“A coal salesman, seeking to close 
a contract with a medium sized rail- 
road for its year’s supply of coal, 
found that the president was very 
much interested in art. The sales- 
man admired and discussed the pic- 
tures in the office. The president, 
being impressed by the salesman’s 
interest and knowledge, invited him 
out to the house to see other paint- 
ings—and they talked pictures on 
into the evening. At long last, they 
got around to the subject of coal— 
and by that time it was a matter of 
deciding how much, what kind, and 
when. The other salesmen, and they 
were good coal men too, did not 
have a chance. 

“The farmer is no different from 
anyone else—he likes to go where 
he and his problems are understood 
and appreciated. With almost all the 
Iowa banks dealing predominantly 
with farmers, it is highly important 
that bankers be well informed on 
farm matters. Much can be learned 
by conversations and by reading 
farm magazines. But even more is 
needed. 

“It is not thought that a three- 
weeks’ course of agricultural study 
can be a substitute for a four-year 
college course but it can be of great 
help for all who deal with agricul- 
tural credits of banks.” 
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ie JOURNAL OF COMMERCE now publishes every business 


day (except Saturday) a full page devoted to quotations and 
news of Unlisted Securities—the most complete daily compilation 
of its kind ever available. This new feature meets a long unfilled 
need of banks, investment dealers and private investors. 
In addition to quotations on banks, trust companies, public utilities, 
investment trusts, textiles and other industrial securities, there is 
presented each day a special table of quotations on “new issues.” 
. ++ Over 1100 quotations are carried. 


Order The Journal of Commerce from your newsdealer today, or use the coupon below 


“4 THE 


ournal of Lommerce 


53 Park Row, New York 15, N. Y. 
Please send me the next 78 issues for $5. Check is enclosed. 
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and Alarm Systems 


. Bank Building Fixtures 

. Bank Directories 

. Banking by Mail Envelopes 

. Binders, Check, Bookkeeping, 


Ledger 


. Bronze and Brass Signs 
. Calculating Machines 

. Chairs, Posture, Office 
. Changeable Signs 


Checks 


. Check Book Cover: 

. Check Cancelling Perforators 
. Check Endorsers 

. Check Files 

. Check Protectors 

. Check Signers 

. Check Sorters 

. Check Sorting Trays 

. Checking Account Systems 
. Christmas Savings 

. Coin Bags 

. Coin Boxes 

. Coin Changers 

. Coin Counting Machines 


THE BANKERS SECRETARY 
Rand McNally and Co., 536 So. Clark St., Chicago 5, Ill. 





Post Card Printer Speeds 
Mailing Of Messages 


A rapid, economical method of re- 
producing typed, traced, or sketched 
work on post cards has been devel- 
oped recently by the Mimeograph- 
ing Supply Company in the form of 
its new Misco Post Card Printer. 

Designed to overcome the short- 
comings of other models, the new 
machine, finished with cadmium 
plate and baked enamel, is capable 
of printing 4,000 post cards per hour 
at a cost of only 24 cents. Use of 
United States Government post 
cards, requiring only one penny for 
postage and stock, aids considerably 
in maintaining this extremely low 
cost. 

Simplicity of construction and op- 
eration have opened the use of this 
new printer to the most inexperi- 
enced of office help without sacri- 
ficing even a small amount of accu- 
rate, reliable work. 

In addition to perfect registration, 


Check What You Need And Mail This Form 


. Accounting Forms 

. Accounting Machines 

. Addressing Machines 

. Architects and Builders 

. Bandit Resisting Enclosures 


29. Coin Counting and Packaging 56. Past Due Notices 
Machines 57. Pay Roll Envelopes 
30. Coin Envelopes 58. Personalized Checks — 
31. Coin Sorting and Counting 59. Personal Loan Advertising 
Machines 60. Personal Loan Collection 
32. Coin and Currency Trays Envelopes 
33. Coin Wrappers 61. Personal Loan Systems 
34. Coupon Books 62. Photographic Bank Systems 
35. Currency Straps 63. Proof Machines 
36. Dating Machines and Stamps 64. Rubber Stamps 
37. Deposit Ticket Files 65. Safes, Fire and Burglar-Proof 
38. Desk Pen Sets 66. Safe Deposit Boxes 
39. Duplicators 67. Safe Deposit Records 
40. Expanding Filing Envelopes 68. Safety Paper Suppliers 
41. Expanding Mailing Envelopes 69. Savings Banks, Home, Pocket 
42. Filing Cabinets 70. Scales, Postal, Parcel Post 
ry — oe Carbon 71. Seals, Coin Bag 
. Forms, Continuous i 
45. Inter-Office Communicating — ——— 
Systems : — 
46. Interest Tables 74. Storage Files ; 
47. Lamps _ 15. Time and Delayed Time Locks 
48. Lighting Systems, Fluorescent 76. Time Stamps 
49. Maps 77. Travelers Checks 
50. Metered Mail Systems 78. Typewriters 
51. Money Orders 79. Typewriter Stands 
52. Name Plates and Desk Signs 80. Vaults 
53. Night Depositories 81. Vault Equipment 
54. Night Depository Bags 82. Visible Records 
55. Pass Books 83. Window and Lobby Displays 


Please have buying information sent us on the items circled above. 





and Supplios 


internal inking, and accurate feed- 
ing, the new printer lists among its 
outstanding mechanical features the 
ability to handle color work. At 
present eight tones are available. 





An adjustable feeding mechanism 


permits use of cards of varying 
thickness. Depending upon the type 
of stock employed, the machine will 
hold up to 300 cards, each of which 
is fed into the roller from the bottom 
of the stack, one at a time. 

Supplies needed to place the ma- 
chine in immediate operation are 
furnished with the original purchase 
at no extra cost. 

The Mimeographing Supply Com- 
pany, 1240 South Olive Street, Los 
Angeles 15, California, may be con- 


tacted for further information re- 
garding this product. 
New Glue-Fast Moistener 
Handy, Tireless Helper 

In line with the general trend 


toward increased speed, efficiency, 
and greater conservation of mate- 
rials and energy, the Glue-Fast 
Equipment Co., Inc. offers its new 
Model “C” combination Label, 
Stamp, and Envelope Moistener. 





The new moistener, capable of 
handling any thickness of paper and 
labels up to 4% inches wide, con- 
sists of a waterproof base, two spe- 
cially designed wick rollers, and a 
chromium adjustable guide, the 
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ight-hand corner of which is ar- 


ranged to accommodate envelopes. 


Through use of this unique enve- 
ope feature, glued surfaces are 
moistened smoothly and evenly 
vithout wetting the outer surface of 
the flap. With a completely dry ex- 
terior, the question of how best to 
ivoid envelopes sticking together 
juickly disappears. 

Simple and sturdy in construction, 
the moistener operates by the flick 
of a finger, not the finger of a spe- 
cialist, but rather of any worker 
who appreciates labor saving, up- 
to-date office equipment. 

Further information regarding the 
Model “C” Moistener, which is in 
gleaming black typewriter finish, 
may be obtained from the Glue Fast 
Equipment Co., Inc., 9-11 White 
Street, New York, N. Y. 


Leather Phone Book Cover 
Aids Appearance And Use 


Though the numbers rarely 
change, the pages and covers of tele- 
phone directories invariably become 
ragged and torn, making the books 
not only unattractive, but also diffi- 
cult to use. To counteract this wear 
and tear and preserve a neat ap- 
pearance, the Essaway Manufactur- 
ing Co. has marketed leather phone 
book covers, 





Sturdy, lizard-grained leather, 
tightly tailored to a strong board 
base, make up the cover, the inside 
of which is lined, 

The expert workmanship involved 
in the manufacturing of these covers 
is exhibited in the neatly turned and 
stitched edges of the fine leather 
which may be obtained in any of 
four colors, red, green, blue, and 
brown. 

Four corner loops and one strap 
n the center of the cover serve to 
hold the telephone directory in 
place. Manufacture has not been 
imited to any specific size of direc- 
tory. There is, however, a minimum 
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order requirement of three dozen 
covers. 

Additional features of the cover 
are an extra pocket in the front sec- 
tion for a list of frequently called 
numbers and a pencil loop. 

Banks interested in securing addi- 
tional material on these attractive 
leather book covers may contact The 
Essaway Manufacturing Co. at 261 
Fifth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


Appraisal methods must be up to 
the minute if the bank is to be sure 
that the security will fully protect 
the real estate loan. 


Written Inquiries Less 
Embarrassing 


We have used the TelAutograph 
in our main office as a method of 
communication between our tellers’ 
division and our commercial book- 
keeping department for many years. 

This means of communication 
provides an accurate record of 
transactions which often proves 
valuable in the event of contro- 
versy. We believe it is less embar- 
rassing to the customer to have the 
teller use the TelAutograph than a 













MODEL No. 4ET—/(Electric) 
A large motor driven Machine with an unusual repu- 
tation for speed and durability. Will handle all coins. 
Automatically locks after each count of 20, 25, 30, 
40 or 50 coins or will count indefinitely into a bag. 


COIN COUNTING MACHINES 
Priorities 


Approvals 
Necessary 





Register can be reset to zero. 


ABBOTT COIN COUNTER COMPANY 


or 


* 
MODEL No. 2X—(Hand operated) 


Adjustable for pennies, nickels, dimes, quarters or halves. 
Can be set to lock automatically when 20, 25, 30, 40 or 50 
coins have been counted or will count indefinitely into a bag. 
An operator can count and package 400 coins a minute or 
count 2000 coins"into a bag. Register can be reset to zero. 


143rd ST. and WALES AVE. 
NEW YORK 54, NEW YORK 


THE FREE FIFTY 


Several banks engaged in the Person- 
alized Check program have tried— 
with considerable success—the idea 
of giving a complimentary supply of 
fifty checks to their depositors, at the 
same time advising them that sub- 
sequent orders may be purchased at 
modest cost. 


This sales approach develops some 
rather interesting arithmetic. For ex- 
ample, if you extend the offer to 1,000 
depositors about 300 will accept it. 
To this group you give the kit of fifty 
checks, which costs you 60 cents in- 
cluding postage. Of the 300 receiving 
the gift package, about 170 will con- 
tinue to reorder. 


Your investment amounts to $180, 
and thereafter you save the cost of 
checks, passbooks and covers which 
you would normally have to assume 
for the 170 depositors who fully ac- 
cepted the Personalized Check idea. 


Manufacturing 


le Wie 


CHECK PRINTERS 


Not to be overlooked is the fact that 
they like it, so at a very low, and ulti- 
mately at no cost at all, you please 
170 people. 


The same offer should be extended 
to new customers as they open their 
accounts. You merely have to give 
them our temporary envelope con- 
taining a few blank checks which will 
last them until their gift of fifty checks 
arrives, and by so doing you develop 
a continuingly higher proportion of 
Personalized Check users among your 
depositors and a correspondingly 
lower net check expense to your bank. 


One bright young lady in your bank 
could take this little idea and (1) do 
a real customer relations job, (2) 
delight your operating department 
and (3) make her salary. It’s worth 
trying and we are ready to help with 
publicity material. Write us for more 
information. 


Plants at: 


NEW YORK, CLEVELAND, CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY, ST.PAUL 








telephone.—John B. Hanekamp, as- 
sistant cashier, Fifth Union Trust 
Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Sunruco Furniture Guards 
Save Clothing And Floors 


Three new Sunruco rubber office 
specialties, furniture shoes, desk 
guards, and chair protectors, de- 
signed to improve office efficiency, 
have been placed on the market by 
the Sun Rubber Company, Barber- 
ton, Ohio. 

Manufactured in both round and 


GET THE 


You have heard a lot about 
these new and better rubber 
stamps. Now you can actual- 
ly get them. Made from a 
new special formula rubber 
which enables us to give you 
deep cut characters for ex- 
traordinarily legible impres- 
sions, these new-type rubber 
stamps have been in such 
great demand that it has been 
impossible for us to make 
prompt deliveries on them. 
Now, however, we are able 
to offer you these new and 
better rubber stamps for one- 
week delivery. 


However, we suggest that you 


place your order at the 
earliest possible date because 
we are never able to tell now- 
adays when some new manu- 
facturing difficulty may arise to 
delay delivery on your order. 


MEYER & WENTHE 


30 S. JEFFERSON ST., CHICAGO 6, ILL. 
The House of Friendship 








square designs in eight sizes, the 
rubber furniture shoes protect fine 


floors, rugs, and floor coverings 
against gouging, marring, and spot- 
ting. They also prevent skidding on 
marble surfaces. 

The threat of torn clothing is 
readily handled by the new angled 
and curved rubber desk guards 
which when placed at contact points 
of desks and other furniture prevent 
corner surfaces from becoming 
scuffed and splintered. 

Chair arms, edges and backs are 
the specialty of the new Sunruco 
Rubber Chair Protectors which, like 
the desk guards, operate at contact 
points. It is here that use of the pro- 
tectors prevents marring not only of 
chairs, but of desks and walls as 
well, 


An Office Worker Needs 
60 to 75 Square Feet 
Of Floor Space 


How much floor space does the 
average office worker need? 

From 60 to 70 square feet, accord- 
ing to the Wood Office Furniture In- 
stitute. If less space is given, the 
office becomes crowded and the 
work is likely to be affected ad- 
versely. 

Experience has also indicated that 
aisles between desks should be at 
least three feet wide, and that when 
two desk workers sit back to back, 
there should be a four-foot leeway 
between the chairs. 


CLAROTYPE 


CLEANS TYPE 


INSTANTLY 


ORDER FROM YOUR STATIONER 4 
BP; OR TYPEWRITER SUPPLY DEALER 


BTHE CLAROTYPE CO., INC.} 
261-BX Broadway, New York 7, N.Y., 






Laying out an office so as to bring 
about greatest comfort to workers 
and smooth flow of work requires 
much thought and study. By care- 
ful planning, such seemingly simple 
things as the arrangement of work 
on the top of the desk, needless mo- 
tions, and effort can be eliminated. 


The Mighty Atom Increases 
Loans For Banks 


Because of the universal interest 
in atomic energy, The McCullough 
Company, Inc., of Indianapolis, In- 
diana, has supplied its bank cus- 
tomers with the mailing piece illus- 
trated herewith. The State Indus- 
trial Bank of Thomasville, North 
Carolina is one of those which used 
this folder with success. 

The mailing piece is a self-mailer, 
the same size as a No. 10 envelope. 
It is mailed under Section 562, Pos- 
tal Laws and Regulations, with a 
1 cent pre-cancelled stamp. Because 
of its size, it is not damaged in the 
postman’s pouch, 
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THE STATE INDUSTRIAL BANK 


7 anon STEEEY 





The fanciful decorations attract 
all members of the family. Without 
a doubt, these folders have stimu- 
lated many wives to urge their hus- 
bands to borrow money for some 
needed household equipment. Many 
children probably have asked “Pop” 
why he doesn’t borrow money to 
buy a new car when it is so easy 
to do. 

Sample folder will be supplied by 
The McCullough Company, Inc., 32 
East Georgia Street, Indianapolis 4, 
Indiana. 
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Office Quiet— Better Hearing 


HUSH-A-PHONE CORP. 
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SOLID BRONZE 
SIGNS & NAME PLATES 


Distinctive, —— bronze 
bank signs, desk plates, tellers 
signs, etc. send NOW for illus- 
trated catalogue to Dept. BM. 


Mz. BARRETT | 


“Bronze Tablets Headquarters” 


UNITED STATES BRONZE 


SIGN CO. INC. 
570 BROADWAY NEW YORK 12, N. Y. 








COIN AND CURRENCY BAGS 
Order heavy white drill bags, with shipping charges prepaid 
Printing, and tie tapes on first three sizes included. Your total cost: 
100 No. 3 $ 100.00 534 x 944 for$ 7.75 
100 No. 5$ 250006 x13 for 975 
100 No.7 $ 500.008 x 1434for 12.00 
100 No. 8 $1000.00 11 x18 for 20.25 
All sizes of bags are made. Quantity prices quoted for larger 
orders. Prices are subject to change without notice. 
ANNISTON BAG CO. 
P.O. Box 1111 Anniston, Ala. 
(Manufacturing Bags Since 1897) 


PHONE PRIVAC 





“Hush-A-Phone” 
Models for E-1 and F-1 Handset 
Phone; Pedestal Phone; Switch- 
board and Dictating Machines 


A Unique Gift 


43 W. 16th St., N. Y. 11 


Since 1896 
A Complete Line of 


- MONEY WRAPPERS - 
STANDARD PAPER GOODS ‘cc 


WORCESTER 8, MASS. 





% INTEREST TABLES 
OF EVERY KIND 


Universal, €-Z, Robinsonian, Star, Simplex, 
PDQ, IXL. Standard and others. Order direct 
from largest publisher and supplier of banking 
interest tables. 


TWENTIETH CENTURY CO. 


542 S. Dearborn St., Dept. 2, Chicago 5, til. 








Safeway Stores, Incorporated 


Preferred and Common 
Stock Dividends 

Notice 1s hereby given that the Board 
of Directors of Safeway Stores, Incor- 
porated, on June 6, 1946, declared 
quarterly dividends of 25c per share on 
the Company’s $5 Par Value Common 
Stock payable July 1, 1946, to holders 
of such stock of record at the close of 
business June 18, 1946, and $1.25 per 
share on the Company's 5% Preferred 
Stock, payable July 1, 1946, to holders 
of such stock of record at the close of 
business June 18, 1946. 


MILTON L. SELBY Secretary 
June 6 1946 
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Non-Breakable Lucite Lens 
Featured In New Magnifier 


A new non-breakable, feather- 
weight magnifying glass, featuring 
a square Lucite lens and suitable for 
business or personal use, is being 
offered by Myer Rosenberg, 323 
South Franklin Street, Chicago 6, 


| Til. 
Noteworthy as an ideal piece of | 


promotional merchandise for bank- 
ing institutions, the magnifier may 
be obtained in either the short- 
handle or twisted-handle model. 

Further information 
price and quantity available may be 
had upon request from Myer Rosen- 
berg. 


Reynolds Heavy Duty Pen 


A heavy duty ball-point pen for 
use by the general public in banks 


| and other public places, has been 


placed on the market by the Rey- 
nolds Pen Company. Known as the 
Reynolds Register, the new unit 
consists of a heavy plastic base to 
which the pen is attached by a 
chain. 


How Your Farmers 
Can Save Grain 


Joe Tucker, vice president of The 
Massey-Harris Company, farm ma- 
chinery manufacturers, has esti- 


| mated that 28 million bushels of 


grain can be saved in this country 
by using combines which have their 
own power for harvesting and 
threshing the grain. 

Combines pulled by a tractor are 
always pulled back of the tractor 


| and the tractor wheels break over 


and shell out enough grain which is 
left on the field to make up 28 mil- 
lion bushels, according to Mr. Tuck- 
er’s computations, 

The machinery manufacturers 
have now devised combines which 


have their own power and which go | 


through a field, cutting the grain 


ahead of the drive wheels. Thus, no | 


grain is broken down by the ma- 
chines. It is all cut clean and all the 
grain is saved. 


This Fuse Tells You When 
It Is Burned Out 


The Eagle Electric Manufacturing 
Company has put into the stores a 
new type of fuse with a glass front 
through which you read the letters 


“O. K.” as long as the fuse is not | 


burned out. When it burns out, these 
letters are obliterated. The fuses 
retail at a nickel apiece. 


regarding | 
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MISTAKES S\ 


ARE IMPOSSIBLE 


Windows, Amount 
Always in Register! 


* They wrap all coins from 1¢ to 
$1.00 so accurately — they're 
manufactured on specially de- 


signed machines to give this 
Free 

precision — any chance of error 
Samples- is eliminated. Patented Red Win- 

dows not only reveal amount 
WRITE and denomination but give ease 
TODAY of visibility. Unmatched by com- 
To petition, these Wrappers are 
DEPT. A the biggest sellers in America. 


The C. Le. DOWNEY Company 


HANNIBAL, MISSOURI 


Worlds Largest Mfrs. of Corum Wrappers 





Use Cummins Perforators for SAFETY 
in canceling withdrawal slips. 
Perforations are permanent — cannot be 
altered. 
“You can't erase a bole!” 
Cummins 300 is a powerful, compact, 
portable, heavy duty electric perforator 


. . automatically perforates 16 average 


2 sheets, instantly, upon insertion. 
[SINCE 
1887 


Lummins Business Machines 


Write for complete information 


4740 Ravenswood Avenue 


* Chicago 40, IHlhir 
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OF LAWFUL AGE 


The July volume of the Rand Mc- 
Nally Bankers’ Directory and List 
of Bank Attorneys (the “Blue 
Book”) has just been issued, and 
brings that publication into its 
twenty-first year. This journal be- 
ing a close family connection of the 
Directory, feels more than usual 
pleasure in offering congratulations 
on the attainment of full and law- 
ful age. 


July 1896 
TUNNEL UNDER THE BANK 


The boldest attempt at bank rob- 
bery ever made on the Pacific Coast 
has just come to light. The object of 
the attack was the heavy steel vault 
of the First National Bank of Los 
Angeles, one of the largest financial 
institutions of its kind in Southern 
California, and to reach it the rob- 
bers dug a tunnel 102 feet in length, 
extending from a street adjoining 
the First National, and thence run- 
ning under the cellars of three other 
banks. The Tunnel had progressed 
to a point directly beneath the vault 
when the police authorities were 
apprised of its existence. When the 
scheme was discovered, the burglars 
had begun to remove the brick ma- 
sonry supporting the steel vault. 
The work is believed to have been 
done by a gang of at least five or 
six persons, but only one suspect has 
thus far been arrested. 


July 1896 


CANNOT SUE THE CLEARING HOUSE 


Justice Truax of the New York 
Supreme Court, has decided the 
New York Clearing House Associa- 
tion is not a body which can be sued 
legally. The decision comes up in 
the suit brought by the National 
Bank of Commerce and fifty-eight 
other banks, against some twenty 
other banks in the Clearing-House 
Association with reference to title 
to the property where the Old 
Clearing House building stood. The 
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NUMBER 7 


justice declares that the Clearing- 
House could not take title to the 
property, and that the title was 
vested in fifty-nine banks as tenants 
in common. In 1874, a Clearing 
House Association was formed, and 
$100,000 was contributed for the 
purchase and site for the building. 
That property was sold when the 
Clearing House moved into its new 
home for $725,000 and the present 
suit was brought to define the dis- 
position of that sum. This decision 
does not finally dispose of the mat- 
ter, however. The defendants are 
given leave to interpose an answer. 


duly 1896 


The famous Berlin banking estab- 
lishment, the Deutsche Bank, will 
open a branch in the city of Mexico, 
July 1. It will be managed by Dr. 
Gloener, the Mexican representa- 
tive of the house of Gleichroeder 
and Mr. Pablo Kosidowsky, the 
German Consul. 


duly 1896 
GOVERNMENT DEBT 


The Government debt statement 
at the close of the fiscal year, shows 
the total interest-bearing debt out- 
standing to be $847,363,890, which 
compares with the total March 1, 
1893, of $585,034,260. The debt upon 
which interest has ceased since 
maturity amounts to $1,636,890. The 
debt bearing no interest amounts to 
$373,723,570. The net cash balance 
in the Treasury, in addition to the 
$100,000,000 gold reserve, stood at 
$167,432,096. 


duly 1896 
THE SECURITY OF LOANS 


W. C. Cornwell has written an 
interesting article entitled “The 
Perishable Character of Bills Dis- 
counted.” Concerning the. care ex- 
ercised by some institutions, Mr. 
Cornwell says: “In looking after the 
discount department many banks 
take up for daily scrutiny all loans 
made the day previous. I know of 





one institution where a meeting of 
the active officers is held each morn- 
ing. Every dollar discounted the day 
previous is gone over, and the lines 
and conditions of the customers for 
whom such discounts have been 
made are carefully weighted. The 
paper falling due for the day is also 
looked over and decision made as to 
whether renewals shall be granted, 
if asked. All new applications for 
loans are considered, the credit de- 
partment having previously taken 
the matter up and turned in all in- 
formation obtainable on the subject. 
In addition to this all subjects of 
importance, coming up in the vari- 
ous departments of the bank, are 
brought before the meeting and dis- 
cussed. The facts brought out and 
conclusions arrived at, at each meet- 
ing are taken down by a stenog- 
rapher. Every subject is numbered 
and indexed and the whole forms 
a valuable file—all unfinished mat- 
ters being followed up until com- 
plete. The credit department in this 
bank is constantly at work obtain- 
ing information as to dealers who 
discount with the bank and also as 
to those to whom they sell. This is 
done, not only through the mercan- 
tile agencies from whom thousands 
of reports are received, but also by 
correspondence with banks and 
others. All data is kept on file for in- 
stant reference, and information is 
being added daily. Such infinite care 
may seem unnecessary to outsiders, 
but to the bank manager, who is 
conversant with the perishable 
character of the wares which he is 
handling, it will commend itself as 
essential in bringing about a mini- 
mum of loss.” Doubtless the bank 
referred to in the foregoing remarks 
is the City. Bank of Buffalo. 


duly 1896 
THEY NEEDED THE BANK 


The preliminary work of organiz- 
ing a bank at Oakland, Ill. has been 
completed and it is now expected 
that the new institution will open 
for business there about August 1. 
There is evidently need of more 
working capital at Oakland, as the 
Oakland paper “The Ledger” con- 
cludes its news article, referring to 
the new institution, with the state- 
ment, “God knows the community 
needs this enterprise.” 

July 1896 

The Mint statement, showing the 
coinage during June, shows a total 
of $2,471,217 in gold, $1,950,672 in 
silver, and $202,019 in minor coins, 
making the total coinage $4,623,929. 
There were 1,500,125 standard silver 
dollars coined during the month. 
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Latin-American BANKS 
are listed in the Blue Book 


Trade between the United States and Latin 
America has skyrocketed—an expansion which should not only be 
maintained but will probably increase in the immediate future. And 
increased trade means increased banking. 

For complete accurate information on Latin American 
banks, check with the Blue Book. Here you will find all banks for all 
foreign countries, listed alphabetically by countries, with official per- 


sonnel and statements where available. 


Rand M£Nally BANKERS DIRECTORY 


THE WORLD’S STANDARD BANK REFERENCE FOR 74 YEARS 
536 South Clark Street 


Chicago 5, Illinois 


T. H. McKittrick To Join 
Chase National Staff 


Thomas H. McKittrick, president 
of the Bank for International Settle- 
ments in Basle, Switzerland, has re- 
linquished that post in order to join 
the staff of the Chase National Bank 
as a vice president in the coming 
autumn. 

Engaged in banking and financial 
affairs in Europe for the past 30 
years, Mr. McKittrick will return to 
the United States to serve the Chase 
National in much the same capacity, 
giving his attentions to questions of 
policy involved in foreign relation- 
ships and loans, as well as to the 
bank’s operation in the foreign fieid. 


Former assistant treasurer, M. 
Arthur Cavallo, has been elected 
assistant vice president of the 
Queens Division of the Bank of the 
Manhattan Co., New York. 


Col. Mills F. Neal, president of 
M. F. Neal and Company, Inc., Rich- 
mond, Virginia, and a director of 
the Bank of Virginia prior to enter- 
ing military service in 1940, has 
again been elected to the board of 
that bank. 


| FOREIGN REMITTANCES 


We specialize in forwarding 
of funds abroad for our 
banking friends with or 
without Foreign Depart- 
ments. Our remittance serv- 
ices include commercial, 
benevolent and living ex- 
pense payments abroad by 
cable, mail or airmail. 

Experience developed 
over the years, and close 
friendly relationships with 
worldwide correspondent 
banks are avai!able to assist 
domestic banks to 
establish orextend, 
their own remit- 
tance service. We 
welcome your in- 
quiries. 


Public National 


BANK AND TRUST. 
COMPANY OF. NEW YORK 





Main Office: 37 Broad Street 


Member Federal Reserve System 
New York Clearing House Association 


t : ederal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Huntington National Elects 
New Staff Officers 


E. R. Brown, P. W. Huntington, 
and C. E. Fultz were advanced re- 
cently as a result of elections held at 
the Huntington National Bank of 
Columbus, Ohio. Both Mr. Brown 
and Mr. Huntington have been ele- 
vated to vice presidencies, the latter 
in charge of building operation. Mr. 
Fultz, former assistant cashier, is 
now cashier. 


Duane Reed Stuart, Jr. and Edwin 
J. Sitgreaves have been elected vice 
president and assistant vice presi- 
dent, respectively, of the Bankers 
Trust Company, New York. Mr. 
Stuart has been assigned to the Fifth 
Avenue Office, while Mr. Sitgreaves 
will work in the banking depart- 
ment. 


Wienke, Siegel Advanced By 
Security-First National 


C. T. Wienke, vice president and 
member of the six-man managing 
committee of Security-First Na- 
tional Bank of Los Angeles, has been 
elected to the board of directors. He 
also serves on three other important 
committees, the executive, central 
credit, and real estate loan. 

William E. Siegel has been elected 
assistant vice president in the real 
estate loan department at the head 
office. 


Edmund J. Repetto, assistant vice 
president of the Wachovia Bank and 
Trust Company, Winston-Salem, N. 
C., has been appointed credit officer 
in the bank’s Charlotte office. 


The following promotions from 
assistant secretary to assistant vice 
president have been announced by 
the Manufacturers Trust Company, 
New York: Edward C. Maher of the 
bank’s foreign department, George 
M. Bragalini, A. Herbert Sandler 
and George C. Wolf. 


Citizens National Elects 
J. H. Taylor, Director 


Citizens National Trust and Sav- 
ings Bank of Los Angeles recently 
announced the election of J. Hartley 
Taylor as a member of the board. 

Mr. Taylor is owner of Runny- 
mede Farms, Reseda, California, and 
president of Modern Motors, Glen- 
dale Cadillac and Oldsmobile Agen- 
cy, Glendale, California. 

In addition to the election of the 
new board member, the board also 
elected Glen Weber, with the bank 
24 years, to manager, installment 
loan department. 


John M. Lyons has been elected 
assistant treasurer of the Bank of 
Manhattan Co., and will be a repre- 
sentative of the bank in the Central 
states, 


Millard W. Smith, formerly exec- 
utive vice president of the Man- 
chester Bank in St. Louis, recently 
joined the Valley National Bank of 
Phoenix, Arizona, as assistant vice 
president attached to the credit 
department. 


In addition to his post as vice 
president, W. C. Adamson has been 
elected cashier of the First National 
Bank of Atlanta, Georgia. Mr. 
Adamson’s predecessor, Col. Frank 
Berry, retired recently after 55 
years with the bank. 


Orville R. Miller, former presi- 
dent of the West Coast Lumber- 
men’s Association, has been elected 
a director of the First National Bank 
of Portland, Oregon. Mr. Miller, who 
is also vice president of the Waun 
Lumber Company, and president of 
the Deep River Timber Company, 
succeeds the late Myron C. Wood- 
ward. 


Valley National Increases 
Executive Staff 


Four new officers have been ap- 
pointed to the executive staff of the 
Valley National Bank at Phoenix, 
Arizona, according to a recent an- 
nouncement from the bank. Three 
are newcomers to Arizona and the 
fourth is a former employee recently 
returned from military service. 

Richard N. Ransom, Frank M. 
Votaw, Charles H. Patten, and Wal- 
don M. Jones have been named 
assistant vice president, assistant 
trust officer, branch supervisor, and 
personnel officer, respectively. 
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Public National Increases 
Board Membership To 15 


Percy N. Edwards, secretary and 
treasurer of the New York Tele- 
phone Company, and Luke J. Mur- 

P phy, a vice presi- 
dent of the bank, 
have been elected 
to directorships in 
the Public Na- 
tional Bank and 
Trust Company of 
New York. The 
meeting of stock- 
holders at which 
both Mr. Edwards 
and Mr. Murphy 
were elected, had 
previously approved a proposal to 
increase the board of directors from 
13 to 15 members. 





Percy N. Edwards 


Bank of America, Los Angeles, 
California, has announced the ap- 
pointment of Robert E. Dorton, as- 
sistant vice president, as head of the 
international banking department 
in Los Angeles. 


National City Bank Elects 
Sedgwick Vice President 


National City Bank of Cleveland, 
Ohio, recently announced the elec- 
tion of Ellery Sedgwick, Jr., to a 
vice presidency in the commercial 
department. Mr. Sedgwick returned 
to the bank recently after extended 
service with the Navy. He had 
joined the National City staff in 
1935. 


Chemical Bank and Trust Com- 
pany recently announced the elec- 
tion of Harmon L. Remmel] as assist- 
ant vice president. Mr. Remmel, 
who joined the bank’s staff in 1938, 
will be associated with Howard W. 
McCall, vice president, in handling 
the bank’s business in Texas, Ar- 
kansas, Oklahoma, and Louisiana. 


The Anglo California National 
Bank of San Francisco recently an- 
nounced the election of Allard A. 
Calkins, formerly first vice presi- 
dent, to succeed the late William H. 
Thomson, as president. Two vacan- 
cies on the board of directors were 
also filled, The new directors are 
John J. Reilly and Charles L. 
Wheeler. 





J. Spencer Love, president of the 
Burlington Mills Corporation, has 
been elected a trustee of the New 
York Trust Company. 
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Small Savings Accounts 


Handle small ‘‘put-and-take’’ savings accounts without 
sacrifice of good will and with minimum expense by in- 
stalling a Rand M¢Nally Coupon Book Savings Club System. 
Many banks use these Systems for all savings accounts with 
an initial deposit of less than $50.00. When the depositor 
has accumulated $50.00, the Club account is transferred to 
a regular savings account, if the depositor wishes. Or it 
may all be withdrawn at any time, though no partial with- 
drawals are permitted. No fixed maturity date, no regular 
weekly deposit requirement, no deposit slip to make out 

Rand M£Nally Coupon Book Savings Club Systems are 
simple and convenient .... help customers save for partic- 
ular expenses (taxes, vacations) or start permanent savings 


accounts. 


Rand MC€Nally Savings Plan services are complete, pro- 
viding you with coupon books, accounting forms, and 


advertising literature. 


RAND MSNALLY & COMPANY 


Systems 


111 Eighth Avenue 
NEW YORK 11 


536 S. Clark Street 
CHICAGO 5 


619 Mission Street 
SAN FRANCISCO 5 





American National Names 
A. P. Stults, T. J. Herbert, 
Ass't Vice Presidents 


Allen P. Stults has been elected 
assistant vice president in the com- 
mercial department and T. J. Her- 
bert assistant vice president in the 
trust department of the American 
National Bank and Trust Company 
of Chicago. Also elected to official 
positions were Arthur H. Morstadt, 
assistant trust officer, and Gerard E. 
Keidel, assistant manager, foreign 
department. 


Arnold M. Tyssee, L. H. Hart, and 
H. A. Brown were the three bank- 


men advanced in managerial 
changes recently at the Bank of 
America, Los Angeles. Messrs. Tys- 
see and Hart will move to the Hope- 
Olympic and Manchester-Broadway 
Branches, respectively, while Mr. 
Brown, former manager of the latter 
office, has been assigned to an ad- 
ministrative post at the Los Angeles 
headquarters. 


A vacancy created by the retire- 
ment of W. R. Cady, vice president, 
as real estate officer of the Missis- 
sippi Valley Trust Company, St. 
Louis, Missouri, has been filled by 
the recent appointment of Reginald 
M. Hartnett, formerly appraiser in 
the real estate department. 
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Aid For Exporters And 
Importers In New Handbook 


The Committee for Economic De- 
velopment has published a new 
handbook dealing with interna- 
tional trade. Wayne C. Taylor, 
former president of the Export- 
Import Bank of Washington, and 
present chairman of CED’s interna- 
tional trade committee, says the 
handbook is designed to assist man- 
ufacturers, wholesalers, jobbers, and 
retailers whose plans for expansion 
of their enterprises include export 
and import trade operations. 


Prepared by CED’s International 
Foreign Trade Committee, the 
handbook represents the combined 
experience of experts in interna- 
tional trade from these co-operating 
organizations: Association of Con- 
sulting Management Engineers, Inc.; 
Bankers Association for Foreign 
Trade; Business Publishers Interna- 
tional Corporation; Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States; 
Foreign Credit Interchange Bureau; 
National Association of Manufac- 
turers; National Council of Ameri- 
can Importers, Inc.; Nationa] For- 
eign Trade Council, Inc.; United 
States Department of Commerce, 
and United States Associates, Inter- 
national Chamber of Commerce, Inc. 


Through this co-operation, it has 
been possible to include in one 
handbook, detailed information 
based on the experience of all these 
organizations. The handbook sets 
forth practical steps to which a busi- 
nessman—whether already engaged 
in international trade or just plan- 
ning to enter the international 
market for the first time—must give 
consideration. 


Copies of the International Trade 
Handbook are available at 50 cents 
each from the Committee for Eco- 
nomic Development, 285 Madison 
Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


| Lived With Latin Americans 


By John L. Strohm. Published by 
Wilcox & Follett Company, Chicago 
5, Ill. Illustrated with 152 photo- 
graphs taken by the author. Price 
$2.50, 


If you are interested in getting 
some first-hand information regard- 
ing the countries of South America, 
you will find this book an easy and 
pleasant way to acquire that infor- 
mation. It is the story of a personal 
experience in all of the Latin Amer- 
ican countries and gives the view- 
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point of a young United States 
businessman. 


There is, however, enough of 
adventure mixed with the account, 
to make it extremely fascinating. 
It is easy reading, informative, and 
well worthwhile. Any banker who 
sees the prospect of future business 
between some of his customers and 
Latin American customers, should 
make this book a must in his read- 
ing. 


Better Farm Accounting 


The Collegiate Press, Inc., Ames, 
Iowa, has published a book for 
farmers to use in keeping farm rec- 
ords. The book not only provides 
spaces for keeping all of the records 
needed on a farm, including those 
needed for making income tax re- 
ports, but it provides a separate 
folder in which a_ depreciation 
schedule can be entered. 

These blank books are available 
to banks in quantities of 100 copies 
at 30 cents each. 


Installment Mathematics 
Handbook 


By Milan V. Ayres, Consulting 
Statistician; Member, Massachusetts 
Bar, Published by The Ronald Press 
Co., 15 East 26th Street, New York 
10, N. Y. 320 pages, price $10. 

This handbook covers all the reg- 
ular and special calculations neces- 
sary in installment financing and 
time-payment liquidations. The ta- 
bles and formulas are easily applied 
to many special purposes. They are 
specifically useful to manufacturers 
and retailers concerned with financ- 
ing sales of household appliances, 
radios, heating equipment, jewelry, 
clothing, farm equipment, automo- 
biles, and trucks, and the like. Also, 
to those making direct loans to indi- 
viduals and to banks and other 
agencies -making loans for financing 
time payments. 


Of interest to those concerned 
with the business end of installment 
transactions, there are a number of 
special problems on which Mr. Ayres 
gives detailed information. Among 
them are problems involving: out- 
standings, accumulations and liqui- 
dations; capital requirements; the 
highly important factor of operating 
costs; proper distribution of earn- 
ings on transactions; and calcula- 
tions to determine uniform pay- 
ments under smal] loans. For using 
formulas, no extensive mathemati- 
cal knowledge is needed. 
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This proof machine handles all debits 


/ ~ and credits going through your bank! 
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Everything can be entered on this National 2000 Proof Machine, mail, counter and 
clearing house items. It not only provides centralized control of all departments, 
but also positive proof of every credit total recorded. 

This National Proof Machine has an automatic lock which makes accuracy 
compulsory. No other machine has this feature. If a mistake has been made in 
listing or addition, the operator need only press the error key, and the amount of 
the error is automatically printed on the master tape and the correction is made. 
Only then will the machine go ahead with the next credit. 


There’s a National for Every Bank and Every Banking Job 


Whether your bank is small or large, there’s a National Machine to meet its 
every need. Put your problems up to your National representative . . . let him 
show you how some one, or more, of the many National time- and money-saving 
machines can help you. Call him today, or write, The National Cash Register 
Company, Dayton 9, Ohio. 
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REDUCE COSTS by INGREASING WAGES! 


WRITE FOR: DETAITS 
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YOUVE COT TO SPEND MONEY 70 MAKE MONEY 


GEORGE S. MAY COMPANY 
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840 N. Michigan Avenue 122 E. 42nd St 
Chicago 11 New York 17 
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